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CHAP. I. 


TE animation of active virtue, 
and the lofty ſpirit of a dignified and 


manly fortitude, never fail to inſpire 


in the human breaſt thoſe elevated 


ſentiments of ſuperior zonour, which 


preſerve the ſoul from deſcending 


to mean indulgences in vice, or to 


ſiniſter methods of ſelf- advantage: 


they awaken the juſt pride of man- 


hood; they ſwell the heart with the 
. B trueſt 


{ Z ) 
trueſt ſenſibility; they ſpread before 


it the unabating charm of cheerful 


benevolence, and expand the mind 


to embrace the realiſed poſſeſſion of 
honourable and enviable independ- 
ence. | 
To cultivate theſe pleaſures, and 
to illuminate the little circle of his 


neighbourhood by their radiance, was 


the buſineſs of Mr. Somerville's life. 


His education had been claſſical, and 
his induſtry in ſtudy unabated; what 
he had acquired in early years had 
been re-cultivated and re- ſown in the 
leiſure of cooler maturity; and the 
purſuits of a country life had invi- 
gorated the ample capacity of his 
mind, enlarged by the ſtudy of na- 

ture, 
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ture, and open to all her glorious 


expanſe, 


An athletic form aided theſe gene- 


rous honours of his mind—their 


powers were alike capacious ; their 
choice, the united purſuit of virtue. 

A noble ſuſceptibility diſcovered 
itſelf very early in his heart—framed 


by nature to be a natural man, he 


ſoon diſdained the ſhackles of cere- 


monious life, which invents innu- 
merable obſtacles to be ſurmounted, 
before the glowing admiration of 
the heart is ſuffered to confeſs itſelf : 


three interviews had been ſcarcely 


neceſſary to appriſe him of his at- 


tachment; ſomething within had told 
him the congenial merit which at- 
B 2 tracted 


41 
trated him it was needleſs to aſk 
himſelf whether he loved. 

The harmon y and confidence which 
had always ſubſiſted between his fa- 
ther and himſelf, led him to commu— 
nicate with all the eager haſte of early 
unaduiterated affection the feelings 


of his heart. — But here his chief 


and only friend unexpectedly damped 


his ardour ;—his facher, who had 


ſaved a handſome fortune by trade, 
was not accuſtomed to conſider the 


impulſe of his heart before he had 


conſulred that of his purſe. The lady 
on whom his ſon had ſo warmly 
placed his affections, had but trifling 
expectations, and thoſe at the deceaſe 
of her mother, as yet only in the mid- 

dle 
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4 
dle of her days. Mr. Somerville's 
habits of life were thoſe of gentcel 
afſluence: he reaſoned upon the dif- 
ficulties of a riſing family; his own 
life a tolerably good one; nothing 
to be advanced till his death; and 
painted the many ſmarting anxieties 
of trade which he had experienced, 
as reaſons why his ſon ſhculd not 
look to that as a reſource: beſides, 
the impoſſibility and imprudence of 
his involving his capital a ſecond 
time —that his ſon had all the world 
before him, could command an 
heireſs; and if not, it was time enough 
to fix his choice, which if done 


too early produced a too late re- 


pentance, — The ſurpriſe and almoſt 


B 3 indigna- 
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indignation which this diſcourſe ex- 


cited in his ſon, produced a momen- 


tary filence—an anguiſh too well 


known to need deſc: iption, broke at 


length into a fervent declaration of 


his paſſion. © Why, fr,” ſaid A 


« was J bleſſed with feelings from 
Heaven, which I am told it is the 
Penuric us duty of prudence to ſup- 
preſs ? Whence originate the affec- 
tions we cannot ſee in others or feel 
in ourſelves without reverence or 
admiration, if, when they ariſe, they 
are to be ſliſſed by the baſe eſlima- 

tion of pecuniary value? Surely, ſir, 
| my time has been grievouſly waſted, 
to have cultivated the virtues of the 


mind, if their bloſſoms are to te 
torn 
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torn down before they can ripea into 

fruit!“ 3 
The father affected to treat this 
language as the effect of his ſon's 
romantic fancy; and, rather to footh? 
him before they parted, intermingled 
in the cup a few of thoſe acknow- 
ledgments of the lady's merit, which, 
whether given in praiſe or in objce- 
tion, never fail to urge on the pro- 
greſs of the attachment they cement. 
Our young friend withdrew to a 
ſilent and retired part of his father's 
grounds, where he indulged his mind 
in the fervour of its own refleions 
on the paſſing ſcenes, Not one ob- 
jection to the family or character of 
the lady; no traits of diſſatisfaction 
=s at 


( V4 
at her manners, . conduct, perton, 
or accompliſhments, Are theſe infe- 
rior to fortune? Is any one of them 


icls than income ? Are the gifts of 


all-ſeeing and gracious Heaven of leſs 


ſubſtance than human arts, and per- 
ndious gold? Am I formed then to 
be an uſeleſs ſlave to indolence and 
pride? Have I theſe active limbs, 
this buſy mind, to reſt a drone upon 
che hive of others? Oh, forbid it 
honour virtue! What then is ſin 
if this be none? — But duty, paren- 
tal duty? — Let my life be guided 
by ſhewing i—by convincing my 
worthy father that I do not flight 
his advice, but that his objection 
does not reſt upon a ground equal in 


the 
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the ſmalleſt degree to its oppoſing 
and commanding recommendations; 


and, therefore, our prudence and 


affection may unite to conſtitute great 


part of his future happineſs. 
Convincing himſelf thus by his 

own reaſoning, and truſting in his 

father's good ſenſe and affection, he 


reſolved to indulge the hope which 


he ſoon after realiſed. 
Mr. Somerville was an only child— 


his mother died during his early 


youth—-a few very diſtant relations 
remained of a large and ancient 
ſtock—his father, therefore, who 
had never formed very warm friend- 


{:1ps, had little opportunity for diſ- 


inheriting his ſon on account of his 
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marriage, which every other than 
himſelf applauded. 

Selfiſh and ſordid, he reſolved upon 
a plan which would effectually re- 
venge himſelf of his diſappointment; 
for he had raiſed ſuch expectations 
from his ſons's virtues and perſonal 
merits, that he had often cheered his 


evening lucubrations with the pro- 


ſpect of his name being perpetuated 


by an union with high life, rank and 
fortune, and the dignity of a baronet 


with a ſeat in the ſenate of Great 


Britain. To have theſe glorious 
21 


hopes daſhed in one unhappy mo- 
ment by the ſmiles of a woman whoſe 
only recommendations were her vir- 
tues, was a theme of continual vex- 


ation, 
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ation, and preyed upon his mind 


with a ſeverity which no attentions 
from his ſon and daughter could al- 
lay, nor any of the charming careſſes 
of their riſing family, even in their 


moſt domeſtic intercourſe, diſperſe. 


He determined, therefore, unknown 


to his ſon, to raiſe annuities on his 
own life upon the ſecurity of his 
eſtates; and, as he felt himſelf eman- 
cipated from all obligation to ſup- 
port or gratify any one but himſelf, 
he lived to the extent of his enlarged 


_ Incogge; and, excepting a few ſparing 


occaſional preſents to his daughter-in- 


law and his grand-children, he ſport- 
ed upon himſelf, upon his equipage, 
his grounds, and a few popular meet- 
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ings, the whole of that ſubſtance 


which his ſon had been taught to ex- 


pect. 


Soch was the attachment which 
united the younger Mr. and Mrs. 


Somerville. A ſmall income ariſing 


from an eſtate about twenty miles 
diſtant from his father's, which he 
had received by the will of a deceaſed 
uncle, now much increaſed by his 
own reſidence upon it, was the ſole 
ſupport of his family: here he pur— 
ſued, unfettered by the dull round 
of faſhion and pleaſure, which intox- 
cate and cortupt the metropolis, the 


nobler occupations of his farm, and 


che education of his children. In a 


few years he found kimſelf the father 
of 
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of three children : the eldeſt of ul 


was a promiſing boy, whoſe open 


countenance and pleaſant addreſs ſe- 
cured the unlimited praiſes of all 
who ſaw him; and to whom they 
gave the name of Henry: the two 
youngeſt were daughters, Who very 
ſoon began to ſhew the root from 
whence they ſprung, and to emulate. 
the virtues which rendered their 


parents univerſally eſtimable. 


CHAP. 


CHAE. ib 


Ma. Somerville had frequently 
reflected upon the evils of public 
education, and himſelf felt its de- 
fects; and though he ſaw how unpo- 
pular this idea was, yet he had very 
early adopted the bold reſolution of 
not yielding to general opinions, or 
common prejudices, on any ſubject, 
unleſs he could diſcover that they 
were founded on ſome data of inalien- 
able right, or moral principle. 


To preſerve youth from the conta- 


mination of early communication, 


and 
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and to give it a taſte for manly exer- 
ciſe and virtue, with an unſhaken 


love of truth undevialing, were in his 


mind the firſt ſources and ſprings of 


education, and which will alone ſecure 
happineſs. When he turned his mind 
upon ſeminaries of education, he per- 
ceived and remembered, that with all 
the merit of care, of example, of ex- 
hortation and precept, and even the 


terror of puniſhment, it was not with- 


in the power of the tutors to effect 


theſe great eſſentials. By the com- 
munication with one another, with 
various diſpoſitions, ch thoſe whoſe 
buſineſs called them to the ſchool, 
with their own friends and acquaint- 
ance, and with the heap of cunning 

evalions 


1 
evaſions learnt from each other to 
conceal the truth, to hide offences, 
to excuſe from puniſhment, and the 
many mental reſervations which pre- 
vented often the whole truth from 
appearing, it became next to an im- 
poſſibility that the innate purity of 
virtue and truth could remain long 
with any pupil who mingled in the 
crowd of an eſtabliſhed academy : 


it was, therefore, under his own cye 


that he hoped to find a remedy for 
theſe defects; but this required unre- 
mitted regard and attention; conti- 
nual vigilance over the opening 
flower, that the breath or whiſper of 
evil ſhould not exhale its contagion 
upon it, nor caſt its bane near the 


root 
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root to check the flouriſhing luxuri- 


ance of its native beauty. 


Mrs. Somerville, whoſe elegant 
mind and warm devotion to all her 
huſband's exemplary and unuſual 
merits, ſeldom heard one of his max- 
ims without reflecting upon and 
adopting it, and whoſe accompliſn- 
ments well enabled her to co-operate 
with him in a plan fo deſirable, which 
tended to keep both her girls near 


her perſon; ſaw with increaſed af- 
fection and delight the progreſs of 
her family under the auſpices of an 


heavenly felicity, which the good- 


nels of her heart often ſighed to 
think was not more generally the lot 


of ſociety, 


As 


1 
As the dawn of youthful years 
drew on, and began to ſhew the early 
bloſſoms of his mind, young Henry 
became his father's conſtant compa- 


nion, ard partook of his cheerful 


converſation. : 
Mr. Somerville had long been in 
the habit of thinking much and 


ſpeak ing little; but his children now 


called upon him to perform a new 
office: he had few moments unoccu- 
pied in the day, and the innumerable 
queſtions which he encouraged them 
to aſk, furniſhed him with, the neceſ- 
ſity of thus publiſhing the inform- 
ation he had acquired, and of ren- 
dering his domeſtic circle more de- 
lightful. His friends were well 

choſen, 
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choſen, and his houſe was the cheer- 
ful reſidence of harmony and truth, 


becauſe neither falſchood nor ca- 


lumny dared approach it. 
The manly exerciſes of the ficld, 


the knowledge of cultivation, and an 
undaunted courage, were often the 


leſſons of the day; and the evening 


cloſed by gay and ſocial endearments, 
embelliſhed by improving allegories 
and diverting paſtimes, which con- 
tributed each in their degree to pro-- 
mote the value of virtue. 

The examples of great actions in 
hiſtory, of amiable qualifications 
and the ſofter graces in poetry, 


formed the frequent theme of his 


inſtruction, intermingled tenderly 


with 


rr 


4 
with moral leſſons calculated to in- 
ſpire the moſt grateful ſenſe of divine 
perfection and general improvement. 
Accuſtomed thus early to the habits 
of courage and endurance, Henry 
could, at an early age, maſter the 


turbulence of the moſt unruly horſe 


in his neighbourhood; could pitch 
the coit at the greateſt diſtance; 
could endure the hardeſt fatigue and 


ſuffer the longeſt hunger and thirſt of 
any one of his age; every manufac- 
ture that he ſaw, he could give ſome 


rational account of; and of every 


animal or bird that he diſcovered he 


knew the various properties. 
Mr. Somerville often found it ne- 
ceſſary to hide his admiration at this 


intelligence, 
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tt >] 
intelligence, to ſuppreſs the burſting 
enotions of praiſe, and to check the 
natural commendation of his talents 
or diſpoſition; for nothing, he would 
often fay, ſo conſtantly tends to excite 


ſelf-eſtimation and ro produce hypo- 


criſy, as frequent repetitions of praiſe, 


or the diſcovery of your own feelings 


when you ſee that nature has filled 


the young eye with tears. 


Mrs. Somerville took her part in 


this ſyſtem, and raiſed her daughters 


to be the fair counterpart of their 
brother : their accompliſhments con- 
ſiſted of thoſe uſeful and ornamental 
branches of education which would 


render them amiable and reſpectable: 


ſhe could herſelf inſtruct them in 
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muſic and dancing, with many of che 


graver and more ſtudious employ- 
ments: as to the former, ſhe encou- 
raged only a moderate purſuit of it, 
as it too often produces a weakneſs 
of mind, and a diſtaſte of other ſupe- 


rior attainments; but a moderate ſhare 


of it tends to ſoften and harmoniſe 
the manners; and ſhe often, after 
any of the little diſputes which will 


ſometimes occur among the moſt 


affectionate, led them to the harp, 


in whoſe notes theſe little contentions 


inſenſibly died away. 


By dancing ſhe thought that the 


body acquired a free and eaſy ſhape; 


a juſt poſture, with a graceful and 
unconſtrained air, and an external 


politeneſs 
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politeneſs and agility, which never 
fail to prejudice every one in its 
favour, It would be tedious to de- 
tail the many amiable excellencies of 
this family ;—the Author would be 
chargeable with flattery to the man 
he loves, if he did not often reſtrain 
hisadmiration, and ruſh involuntarily 
upon the events which will more im- 


mediately intereſt the reader's mind. 


Fa 
CHAP, III. 


HENRY had reached his twen- 
tieth yea a © manly ſunnineſs“ 
ſhone upci his countenance, his eye 

- ſparkled with manhood, and his 
tall figure and graceful air, mingled 

Vith unaffected ſimplicity, rendered 
him the conſpicuous ſubject of ad- 
miration. His father, whoſe years 

had not yet ſo increaſed as to entirely 
make him ſhun the © buſy hum of 
men,” ſaw with exultation the glo- 

rious effects of his plan, but often 
ſuppreſſed the ready burſt of popular 
commendation of his ſon, by de- 


nouncing 
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nouncing the dangers of praiſe. 


« This,” he would ſay, © will produce 
vanity, the ſource of every vice; it 
ſhould, therefore, be checked in its 
bud, as the Greeks of old inſtantly kill- 
ed a child of deformity, leſt it ſnould 
produce another more miſerable than 
itſelf.“ 

The young ladies, whoſe ages near- 
ly followed that of Henry, were not 
far behind him in thoſe diſtinguiſhing 
features which rendered him ſo 
amiable. Mr. Somerville's charac- 
ter was the theme of the country; 
his ſtrict notions of rectitude, his 
philoſophic independence, his talent 


at argument, and his intimate Know- 


ledge of agriculture, not to mention 
Vol. I, + his 


( 8 
his courteous affability to every one, 
whether inferior or equal, for ſuperi- 
ors he had none, gave him the general 
appellation of the Philoſopher, and his 
houſe that of the. Temple of Virtue. 
y Amongſt his moſt intimate friends 


was a gentleman of extenſive fortune; 


who, though he lived in all the 
faſhions of gaiety, and ſeldom left 
the metropolis till the ſummer was 
over, had diſcernment and taſte 
ſufficient to ſee the merit of Mr. 
Somerville, and to admire, not to ſay 
_ envy, his independence of all com- 
mon prejudices i in habits and modes 
of thinking, to which, whenever he 


converſed with him, he found himfelf 


too nearly a ſlave. He was de- 


ſcended 


E273 1 


ſcended from a diſtant branch of the 


noble houſe of Howard; and this 


idea, had he been born without an 


| extenſive patrimony, would have 


proved his inevitable ruin; for, 


though endued with an excellent 


3 : 
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heart, the vain opinion of rank, the 


pride of ſuperiority, the negligence 


of thoſe labours of education which 
are neceſſary to acquire knowledge, 
all concentred in his mind in the ob- 
ligation he was under of ſupporting 
| the honour of his name, and of pro- 
; curing, even from ftrangers, a reſpect 


for his ſplendid equipages, his mag- | 


nificent furniture, his ſumptuous 
| rable; vainly ſuppoſing that he there- 


0 acquired reſpect and eſteem for 
C 2 himſelf; 


(1 


himſelf. His wife and two daughters 


were inſtructed to ſupport a conſiſt- 


ency by an clegant careleſſneſs of ex- 
pence; by learning thoſe exterior 
accompliſhments which give an irre- 
ſiſtible attraction in a ball- room, or 
affect the tranſient paſſion of the 
eye. As he ſhunned the fatigues of 
ſcience himſelf, he truſted that, as 
nature had endo ed him with a tole- 
rable capacity, his children, de- 
ſcendants from his ſtem, would in- 
herit the knowledge he had been 


able to pick up, without waſting 1 


their early years in the confinement 
to any uſeful or valuable improve- 


ment. 
Poſſeſſed 
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1 Poſfeſf-d with this invitinz prin— 
ciple, it will be readily conceived that 
th: young ladies were cha med with 
the kind indulgence o, their father. 
He ſeldom read, he ſeldom propoled 
books to his family, He uſed to 


ſay that painting and muſic they 


"of need not ſtudy, but only amuſe them. 
3 £felves with, becauſe they could pur- 
chaſe them in perfection. Every 


. 1 article of dreſs it was the univerſal 
practice to order others to procure 
and, therefore, he was too indifferent 
about moſt accompliſhments, except 
dancing, the polite freedoms of con- 
verſation, a little muſic, talking 
loud at the opera, and coming ex- 
quiſitely into a room: all which nota- 


„ 


1 


dle endowments they executed à mer» 


delle, to the great delight of their 


father, and the public applauſe of 
NIrs. Howard. But nature had, not- 
withſtanding, pofſeſſed his eldeſt 
daughter with a ſhare of ſenſibility 
and a deſire for mental improvement, 


which ſeldom fall to the lot of fe— 


males in very elegant life, but which 


gave that peculiar zeſt to alt her 


other attractions, which could not 


fail to awaken the early paſſion of 


Henry Somerville, 
As theſe young ladies were nearly 
of the ſame age with the young So- 


mervilles, and as theſe elegant en- 


dowments were not fuch as accorded 


in the ſmalleſt degree with the ſenti- 
ments 
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ments or manners of our Philoſopher; 


he felt himſelf under much difficulty 
in determining on ſome certain rule 
for their intercourſe, during the time 
of their reſidence in his neighbour- 
hood. Mr. Howard and Mr. Somer— 
ville had been college companions; 


in their young purſuits they had al- 


ways aſſociated, and the latter not 


very unfrequently exerted the athle- 


tic powers of his mind, as well as of 
his body, in the ſervice of his friend. 


Since they had taken the more ma- 


ture walks of life, Mr. Howard had 


not been wanting in thoſe many op- 
portunities which a generous mind 


is apt to avail itſelf of, when it finds 


occaſion to requite ancient friend- 


=, ſhip, 
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ip, in caſes where either mental 


anxiety or pecuniary circumſtances 
ſtand foremoſt in the ſcene. 


But, notwithſtanding all theſe, 


Mr. Somerville felt himſelf the guar- 


dian of his family, now riſing into 


that tender period of time, when, 
like the aſpen leaf, it is moved by 


every Zephyr! It was one of the 


charms of Mr. Howard's villa, that 


the Somervilles lived only five miles 


diſtant; too near for long ſepa- 


ration, too diſtant for ſhort viſits. 


The intercourſe of the young ladies 


was mutually coveted by them; it 


had hitherto ſubſiſted with undimi- 
niſhed gratification; but it had now 
become dangerous to be continued. 
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CHAP. IV. 


SOMERVILLE reflefted deeply 


on his obligations; Howard had 


completed the ſincerity of bis friend- 


ſhip, by reconciling, with infinite 


| pains, old Somerville to his fon, © It 


is thus,” ſaid Mr. Somerville one day 
to his wife, © that when once you ac- 
cept a favour, you ſurrender up your 
independence; our long-tried fricnd- 
ſhip had formerly mutual pledges of 


kindneſs, which, once performed, 


were never thought of afterwards, or 


were balanced by alternate ſervices 


and eſteem: the firſt, the wiſeſt act 


Cog | of 


( 34 ) 
of my life ſevered me for a time 
from the moſt indulgent of parents, 


whoſe conceptions have grown wider 


and wider from mine, as he has ad- 
vanced in years and I have approach- 
ed maturity ; but through the inter- 
poſition of my friend, this ſource of 
the greateſt anxiety I have ever 
ſtruggled with, has been ſoothed, 
and at laſt diſpelled, J do not regret 
Fl that I owe him this obligation, al- 
b though I feel that it is greater than 
we can ever repay ; but my concern 
ariſes from the fear of an imputation 
of ingratitude. I prefer, at any time, 
to be charged openly with a crime, 
than to be ſtabbed by an imputation 
which 


(95) 
which generally remains unex- 
plained.” 
Mrs. Somerville, who did not re- 
1 gret leſs than her daughters would, 
3 the proſpect of any ſhyneſs between 


the families, and who, perhaps, ſe- 


cretly cheriſhed a ſmall ſatisfaction 


in the pride of aſſociating freely with 
ſuch a circle, and adding to the 1m- 
provement of her children a little 
2 ſhare of their perſonal elegance, en- 
2 deavoured to reaſon on the propriety 
3 of general communications, and the 
aſſurance ſhe entertained that, as they 
15 were ſo far removed from the gay 


world, it was not very probable that 


the manners of the Howards could 
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in any ſerious degree poiſon the ſim- 
Plicity of their education. 
© How often,” replied Mr. Somer- 


ville, © has our Fanny returned from 


their houſe to this filent cottage, 


with an evident diſtaſte of our active 


purſuits, of our domeſtic ceconomy, 


and the attention to our farm, which, 


at other times, ſhe is accuſtomed to 


take ſo much delight in! Here ſhe 
ſees no tagged lacqueys ready to pre- 
vent her call, to wait at her chair, 
and produce every thing before it 
can well be aſked. for; no table 


ſpread with luxuries, but the plain 


homely produce we have all taken 
ſome part in labouring to provide; 


no equipages rattling to the door, 


nor 


437 
nor converſation ſharpened by the 
expectation of new pleaſures, new 
magnificence, new entertainments !” 
At this moment Mr. Howard's 


running footman leaped over the 
green - gate that fronts the houſe, and 


by a three-folc and violent rattle at 


the door ſeemed to declare war 
againſt the family; and, with the 
knocker in his hand like a battering 


ram againſt a baſtion, threatened not 


to leave one ſtone of the fortreſs 


upon another, 


The moment was unfortunate, for 


our Philoſopher had not made up 


his mind. Mrs. Somerville fled to 
her apartment, and Somerville hand- 


ed 


1 3 
ed Mrs. Howard and her eldeſt 
daughter out of the coach. 

Henry came in from the field with 


his fowling-piece, and, without any 


preparations of dreſs, made his obei- 


ſances to the viſitors ; the fatigues of 
a long day added a ſoftneſs to his 
manly features and impreſſive eye, 
which nothing in human ſhape could 
reſiſt; he was unconſcious of his 
power, and this ſecured its effect; 
his auburn hair, blown by the changes 
of the weather, hung naturally round 
his countenance; his piece was 


flung negligently over his arm, and 


his dogs looked up in his face, en- 
deavouring to take part 1n the por- 
trait 
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trait which nature had ſo exquiſitely 
drawn. Pp 
Miſs Howard loſt no part of the 


ſcene before her, and frequently dur- 


ing the fleeting hour ſuddenly check- 
ed herſelf in an involuntary ſmile of 
admiration, while he recounted the 
exploits of the day, and accuſed her 


own eyes, which had ſo often de- 


ſerted every other object. 


Henry, who was at this time 
about twenty years of age, and to 
whom all other women were equally 
indifferent, had, very lately, during 
a ſhort viſit, felt ſomething of that 
inexplicable ſenſation of delight, 
which ſprings coeval with the ſeeds 
of early attachments, when they firſt 

__ break” 


( 49 ) 

break upon the youthful heart, He 
had no reſources to furniſh him with 
ceremonies, no myſterious and unra- 
velled etiquettes, which led him to 
reſtrain his open admiration, nor any 
habits of practiſed foppery, which 


taught him that ſuperior rank or diſ- 


parity of fortune could be an obſta- 


cle to nature, or an enemy to truth 


and freedom. A very ſhort aſſoci- 


ation had been ſufficient to ſtamp 
upon his heart indelible impreſſions, 


which he deemed it neither vanity 


nor preſumption to indulge : : he was 


ſcarcely appriſed of the extent of his 
feelings, that they lead to a paſſion 


in which all men are molt avaricious. 


He ſaw the young men who viſited 
at 
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at the houle flutter round the young 
ladies, but their praiſes were feeble 
in compariſon with thoſe he felt and 
uſually expreſſed. They, ſometimes 
amongſt themſelves, ſpoke of Miſs 
Howard's pouting lips, her charm- 
ing boſom and her ſpeaking eyes; 
but he never heard them extol, as he 
did, her manners, her expreſſive air, 
her lively converſation, her polite and 
captivating affability —he had diſ- 
covered the lovelineſs of her mind, 
they had only gazed upon the charms 
of her perſon, Without much infor- 


mation, ſhe had a pleaſing diſcern- 


ment that led her to kind ſentiments z 
ſhe had cultivated the graces, but 
ſhe poſſeſſed, by nature, a ſweetneſs 


of 
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of diſpoſition, which in Henry's view 


ſurpaſſed every other accompliſh- 


ment. 

On the part of Henry, "PA had 
ſcarcely ſeen any other woman, his 
attachment offered the certain pro- 
ſpect of fincerity :—on the part of 
Miſs Howard, who had lived in the 
circle of luxury and external civility, 
among young men whoſe admiration 
and attentions are too often ſatiated 
by ſecret enjoyment, and their hopes 
of happineſs blunted by the frequen- 
cy of promiſcuous indulgence; ſhe 
had every proſpect, if ſhe could caſt 
her preference on Henry, of finding 
mutual unſhaken fidelity and un- 
adulterated affection. 
Mrs. 
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Mrs, Howard explained to Mrs. 
Somerville as ſoon as ſhe made her 


appeararice, that as ſhe expected a 
play which Mr. Howard was then 


buly in preparing to be performed 


in their great hall, to which all the 
country were to be invited, beſides 
a great number of friends from Lon- 
don, ſhe hoped that Mrs, Somer- 
ville and her family would join the 
throng; that ſhe had no accommo- 
dations to offer, as the houſe would 
be ſo much crowded; but that if five 
miles was not too far for them to 
return in the evening, ſhe would en- 
ſure them a ſafe and ſecure eſcort. 
Mrs. Somerville, who trembled for 


the hazard of a diſcuſſion which ſhe 
ſaw 


0 _ 
ſaw her huſband juſt ready to enter 
upon, and aſſured, from the turn of his 
ſentiments ſo lately expreſſed, of the 
tenor of his mind, formed ſome com- 
mon excuſe of the inequality of her 
daughters? dreſs to join in ſo ſplendid 
a circle, It was fortunate that they 
had that morning lengthened their 
walk, and were both abſent together; 
it was more fortunate that Mr. 
Somerville choſe to adopt his wife's 
reſource, adding only, between joke 
and earneſt, © that ſuch circles ſeldom 
thought themſelves” much honoured 
by two country milk-maids.” As to 
Mr. Henry,” rejoined Mrs. How- 
ard, © we ſhall admit him in boots; 


and if he chooſes to take the part of 


Hawthorn, 


C8) 
Hawthorn, he may bring his gun 
with him alſo, and will find ad- 
mittance.” Henry bowed with 
graceful acknowledgment. As he 
attended them to the coach, he 


thought he diſcovered new invitation ; 
and while he preſſed the hand of 


Miſs Howard as ſhe aſcended the 
ſtep, ſhe paſſcd a glance into his eye, 
which, in " moment, ſeemed to ſet 
the wiſhed- for day at the diſtance of 
centuries, and extended the five miles 


to the long-drawn labours of a tedious 
journey, Of all the dangers to 
which the young and ſuſceptible are 
prone, none is ſo great as an adieu, 
. How often is a ſtate of calm indiffer- 
ence awakened by a look at parting! 


How 


— 2 
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How often is a doubtful and veering 
paſſion confirmed by a kind adieu! 
How transfixed, like Henry's, in a 
delicious reverie of ſoul, is a heart 
anxiouſly waiting for encouragement, 
by a tenderly ſmiling adieu! It is 
almoſt ſuperior to all that may have 
paſſed in any preceding interview; 
it is the laſt trait for the mind to 
dwell and feed upon until the next 
viſit; and lovers? memories are not 
given to much exertions. Like 
great wits, their profound think- 
ing, if thinking ever enters their 


brain, ſuperſedes their memory. 
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CHAP. V. 


Tar hurry and ſplendour of every 
public exhibition naturally excite the 
paſſions, and are therefore, a very 
conſiderable ſource of pleaſure : they 
amule the graver hours of the aged, 


animate: the fancy and add vigour 


to the gaiety of the young, and ge- 


nerally ſharpen the taſte and plea- 


ſaniry of middle life. It will thus 


be readily conceived that Henry felt 
no ſmall ſatisfaction in relating to 
his ſiſters the invitation he had re- 
ceived ; but he could form no plan 

2 by 
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by which they could be brought to 


participate, 
Mr. Somerville rejoiced tofind how 


eaſily he had placed the firſt barrier 


againſt a too free intercourſe between 


the female parts of the families, and 


truſted with confidence to the fortune 
of the next opportunity, when ſome 
other motive equally important might 
ſerve his purpoſe. He conſidered that 


his daughters were not likely to form 


attachments in ſo elevated a circle, 
and that they would certainly not 
thereby loſe any in their own; for 
he would often appropriate to theſe 
connections a maxim he held inva- 
riable in the other walks of life—that 
if ever men deſert one line for ano- 

1 ther, 
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ther, inſtances are very rare indeed 
where they are not rejected by one 
for the deſertion, and not received 
by the other for want of an original 
ſtation in it. 

He had formed no views for his 
children that were not within his 
own plan; he had ſtrove to implant 
upon them a vigorous active virtue, 
an unſhaken love of truth, an ardent 
thirſt of enquiry, and an honeſt un- 
diſſembling frankneſs, that Mould 
contribute to ſecure them a juit por- 
tion of the world's eſteem, and a fair 
claim to future happineſs. 

On this baſis he deſigned that they 
ſhould build for themſelves their own 
ſyſtem, and their unbridled choice 
Vol. I. D he 


ny 
he diſdained the idea that he could 
or had a right to grieve at any 
choice of attachment they might 
adopt for themſelves; as human be- 
ings, he contended that they could 
not be accountable if they acted by 
conſtraint; ſo long and ſo far as his 
parental authority was exerted to 
curb their inclinations, they could 
not be free agents; his own duty, 
after their imbecility of infancy was 
gone by, coaſiſted only in inform- 
ation, example, and advice. If 
my ſon,” (aid he, * was attached to 
one of the gleaners in the field, and 
propoſed her honourable marriage, it 
would be his own affair as to preſent 
happineſs z and as to future hope, 
if 


"4 1 
if he behaved well, no doubt he 


would aſcend where diſtinctions are 


unknown.“ 


When Mrs. Heward returned 


home, ſhe found Lord Norbury and 


Sir Francis Bloom, who had juſt ar- 


rived from London with intention of 
amuſing. themſelves for a few days 
with Mr. Howard's hounds, While 
dinner was ſerving, Mrs. Howard 


aſked Sir Francis what news he 


= had brought from the other world 


a familiar phraſe common amongſt 
them when retired into the ſhades of 
nature, and ſpeaking of, or rather 
languiſhing after, the felicity of court 
ſplendour and poliſhed entertain- 
ments. | | 

D 2 « Indeed,” 
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e Tndeed,” anſwered Sir Francis, 
«every thing is exceedingly dull; 


there's no one left in town now— 


no opera, no maſquerade, no pic- 
tures, no drawing- room, no ſoul l 
alive; nothing but tradeſmen, and 


they are all preparing to carry their 
chuck and their chickens to Mar- 
gate and South-End. Pon my ſoul, g 
you can't venture to knock at any 6 
one's door for fear of being kept 
half an hour, while one old weather- fa 
beaten hag upon board-wages is th 
hobbling up ſtairs, and, peeping «. 
through the opening of the door for yo 


fear of being ruſbed in upon, mum- 
bles out, as well as her few remain- 
ing teeth will ſuffer her, © that my 
8 lord's 


WM = 

tord's gone down to Northampton- 
ſhire, and there's nobody at home.“ 
This is all that one gets in London 
now—and if you attempt to leave 
your card, the old ducheſs has been 
making a pudding or ſweeping the 
hearth, and makes you hold it a 


quarter of an hour, while ſhe wipes 


„her hand with her apron, before ſhe 


can receive it.“ 

% A pretty deſcription indeed!“ 
faid Mrs, Howard; but if this is 
3 the caſe, how comes it that you have 
ſtaid there ſo long? What detains 
you from your charming ſeat in 


Lincolnſhire?“ “ Oh, I am not par- 


tial to it !—there's a—a— . Not 


quite ſo much timber there as there 
JD 3 | _ uſed 
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uſed to be,” interrupted Lord Nor- 


bury : © an ill wind during the ſeve- 


rity of laſt winter blew down ſome 
of the oaks and elms that had grown of 
old in the ſervice.” . Damn the 3 
old oaks!” ſaid Sir Francis. —“ No, 1 
no, Bloom,” ſaid his Lordſhip, 
« damn the ill wind,” 

At this moment Mr, Howard en- 
tered the room, and ſoon after dinner 9 
was announced. Well,“ ſaid be 
to Mrs. Howard, how did you 

find the Somervillis ? I thought you 
would have enlarged our circle to- 
day, by one or both of the young 
ladies. I think your Lordſhip 
knows the family,” turning to Lord 
Norbury.—“ Yes, very well, I met 
them 


4. 
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them all here laſt autumn; the young 


ladies were coming forward very 


Howard, they are now come for- 
ward indeed !” The emphaſis with 
which ſhe expreſſed the laſt word 
attracted the notice of Sir Francis. 
But,“ continued Mrs. Howard, 
« they are not to come next weck; 
J rather think neither their father nor 
mother much reliſhes ſuch parties 


for them.“ He's a very extraordina- 


whoſe equal, for a noble generoſity 
of ſoul and manly openneſs of heart, 
one does not often meet vith in the 
world: but his ideas are a little ſin- 
gular. His ſon too is a very fine 


D 4 young 


promiſingly. © Aye,” ſaid Mrs. 


ry man,” ſaid Mr. Howard, © a man 


c 56) 


young man, and ſeems. to tread pre- 


ciſely in his father's ſteps I Miſs 
Howard's eyes were fixed upon her 


plate] —1 believe Mr. Somerville 


to be a perfect philofopher.“ “Is it 
unphilofophical,” ſaid Lord Nor- 


bury, for his daughters to viſit 


their friends ? He is, perhaps, one of 
thoſe unſociable beings who, out of 
th ir unbounded wiſdom, condemn 
all the reſt of the world Al remem- 


ſaid Mr. Howard, ce one of that 


ber a man”—* He is by no means, 


caſt; if he has a failing in h's judg - 


ment, it is not ſo much that he ever 
judges harſhly, as that he ſees moſt 
things in a ſtrong light; his ſoul is 
ſo capacious, that he perceives every 
object 
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object on a great ſcale.” * hope 


you don't mean,” interrupted Lord 
Norbury, that he looks at all the 


world as through a magnifying glaſs 5 


and ſo ſees every failing and trifling 


folly twice as large as it is in re- 


ality ? 


Pardon me,” rejoined Mr. How- 
ard: I meant to repreſent that his 
philanthropy and virtue cannot be 
magnified too much; but if he has 
a judgment to form, he combines 
readily all his motives, and then his 
reſolution becomes unalterable.” 
2 There's iomething great in. 
tha*,” laid Lord Norbury-: 1 
ſhould like to ride over there,” — 
« Fll go with you,” ſaid Mr, How- 
D 5 


ard. 


© 53 } 
ard. Damn me,” ſaid Sir Fran- 
cis, © we'll ſmoke this philoſopher.” 
* You ll find as much fire as ſmoke,*” 


replied Mr. Howard, 


CHAP. 


( 3 


CHAP. VI. 


Ox the following day the gentle- 
men mounted about noon, and rode 
towards Mr. Somerville's farm. As 
they approached, they ſaw him in one 
of his fields, ſurrounded by a num- 


ber of his workmen, and aſſiſting 


them in loading the corn he was then 


carrying in; his ſon was doing the 


ſame office in a field adjoining. As 
they rode into the field, he hailed 


them with a cheerful welcome, but 


purſued his labour. Mr. Howard 
enquired after the ladies.—“ I have 
not ſeen them ſince breakfaſt,” ſaid 

D6 Mr, 


( 60 ) 
Mr. Somerville , “ I expected them 
here in their morning walk ; bur, 
peihaps, ſome fal-lal or other keeps 
them at home.” © Do they often 
Join you in this hard work ?” ſaid 
Lord Norbury.—“ Not very often,” 
returned Mr. Somerville 5 “ but if 
my girls had been born the daughters. 
of any one of theſe peaſants, this 
would have been their common em- | 
ployment; and a happier one infi- 2 
nitely than what we. provide for : 
them.” Why happier ?” ſaid Sir 
Francis. Oh,” replied Somerville, 
« becauſe manual activity is the ſoul 
of happineſs; often find reſource 
in labour, when thinking has diſ- 
treſſed me,” 4 1 agree to that,” 


rejoined 


CE 7 13 


rejoined Sir Francis; © thinking- is 


a damned bore;—but a life like 


yours I ſhouid have thought would 
have been free from that. Surely, 
Sir, with every rural gratification 
round you, anxiety muſt be a ſtranger 
to you ;—few diffculties—all tran- 
quillity—your daily employments— 
all concur to find pleaſures for you; 
which, to be ſure, to ſome others 


| would be confounded dull.” 


Sir,“ replied Somerville, © thoſe 
who think theſe occupations dull, 


are thoſe who have contrived their 


own dullneſs, by vitiating their na- 
tural taſte by living in a manner 
which cloys by repetition, and leaves 


_ agony and diſtaſte behind it.,—Still, 


icy 


mn 3 
let a man live how he will, he muſt 
have ſome trial; we are not to look 
for a paradiſe here —for then we 


could not expect one by and by; 


and true prudence is to lead us to 


chooſe that which will throw in- 


gredients into our cup ſufficient to 


make the draft go down with as little 


bitterneſs as poſſible, and leſs ſweet 
than will cloy the palate.” 

Dir Francis felt himſelf catiafied— 
Lord Norbury looked at his watch 
« Will you go in?“ ſaid Mr. Somer- 


ville to Mr. Howard: „it is time 


for me to return 1 to dinner: 


if you'll condeſcend to take farm- 


houſe fare, I can promiſe you a good 
bottle of old * 


« I find 
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Sir Francis, © tempered with ſound 
ſenſe at bottom,” 

As they went on, Mr. Howard 
rode ſlowly to keep pace with his 


friend Somerville :—< Why,” ſaid 


he, „do you talk of anxiety ? It 
grieves me to think you ſhould 


have any ſubject to trouble your 


repoſe,” 
% My dear friend,“ replied Somer- 
ville, * you know there is one, which, 


when I recur to ſome moments which 


have paſſed under your knowledge, 


I cannot always get over. Although 


the intercourſe between my father 


and myſelf is renewed, yet I fesl more 
pain at ſome of his cold civilities, 
than 


1 find your philoſophy,“ faid 


( 64 9) 
than I did at his anger. When he 


writes to me, he addreſſes me as he 


would his lawyer—Sir, and ſome- 


times ventures to ſay, Dear Sir— 


he writes about affairs only, and 


concludes with his compliments 
to my wife. —Theſe diſtances diſ- 
tract me: the tenderneſs of our early 
intercourſe, when my mother was 
alive, daily returns to my mind with 
unabated recollection ; and though 
Heaven forbids that I ſhould feel a 


moment's regret at my marriage, yet 


regret will come for the loſs of pa- 
rental affection, which I have always 


eſtimated at ſo high a value in the 


ſcale of human happineſs, How. 
ever, I know that all theſe muſt be 


ſubmitted 
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(6 ) 
ſubmitted to; and as I am bleſſeck 
with an amiable wife, a glorious boy, 
and lovely girls, I dare not com- 
plain, We wiſh to graſp all. Per- 
haps, if I had not this evil to feel, 
ſome other would affe& me; and 
perhaps this ſerves to awaken my 
ſpitits, to give me more energy, to 
call upon me more earneſtly for my 
duty,” 

% have no doubt of it,” ſaid 
Mr. Howard, As they entered the 
green gate, Mrs. Somerville came 
out to meet them ; and Henry came- 
galloping up to them, with his. 
father's coat upon the points of a 
pitch-fork ; and, alighting in an in- 
ſtant, aſſiſted him to put it on. 

Lord 


(66 ) 


Lord Norbury and Sir Francis 
Bloom engaged both the young 
ladies in the garden, in gathering 
and eating fruit as they walked along. 
They had conceived the ſituation in 


life of Mr, Somerville to be ſuch, that 


any notice from men of their rank 
would be undoubtedly acceptable ; 
and, therefore, they had little pre- 
vious ceremony of introduction to 
ſtudy, before they commenced a fa- 
miltar intercourſe and general con- 
verſation. They had found already 


that Mr. Somerville was not below 


any one of their ſpecies, except their 
titles; and they now faw that his 
daughters had as juſt a ſenſe of merit 


and as amiable manners as any of 
thoſe 


(%) 
thoſe ladies they were accuſtomed to 
| aſſociate with, Sir Francis found 
that he could not ſmoke either the 
male or the female philoſophers. 
Lord Norbury had more intereſting 
feelings: he had not mingled ſo much 
folly in his draught as his friend 
had; and therefore he could taſte 
with ſuperior reliſh the fruit that 
was now ſet before him in its genu- 
ine perfection. | 
Fanny was now eighteen ;—ſhe 
had every perſonal. accompliſhment 
which bluſhing nature laviſhes on 
woman at that age; ſhe had learnt 
a juſtneſs of expreſſion from her 
father, and from her mother every 
feminine attraction wüh which de- 
licacy 


(@3} 
licacy adorns a female heart. The 


dignity and accompliſhments of 


Miis Howard were loftened into the 


cheerful vivacity and graceful ſim- 
plicity of Fanny Somerville : ſhe 
was all native innocence : her coun- 
tenance ſpoke the purity of her 
mind, and the charms of her figure 


and complexion diſplayed the un- 


affected lovelineſs of nature. 


Lord Norbury found her irreſiſt- 
ible. Sir Francis, who had ſparkled 
till his 35th year a beau of the firſt 


faſhion in town, had loſt that early 


bloom of ſentiment which, before 


the eye and the heart are corrupted 
by vices, knows ſo well how to 
diſtinguiſh real beauty from the 

meretricious 


- © 
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meretricious reſemblances or rather 


attempts it aſſumes in the gay world, 


The ladies, on ſeeing Mr. Howard 
alight, had left them. Oh, what an 
angel!“ exclarmed Lord Norbury, 
« Mcrciful Heaven, to have bleſſed 


this philoſopher with ſuch a creature 


in this retreat from all the world! 


Are we to dine here?“ 


“ hope not,” faid Sir Francis : 
« jt will be curſed work! Your 
Lordſhip will engroſs all the wo- 


men's attention, and Howard and I 


ſhall be bored all the day with 


Somervilie's canting philoſophy.” 


„ Then you may return to Mrs, 


Heward—plead your indiſpenſable 


duty at her tea- table: for me, I muſt 


6 and 
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and will have a little more of this 


divine creature.” 
5 Pl be ſworn,” replied the Ba- 


Tonet, your Lordſhip is a loſt man! 


You have been one of the firſt at 
court, and entitled to the free inter- 
courſe of all the fineſt women in the 


kingdom, perhaps in the known 


world; ſurely you owe more to 


your taſte than to fix your notice 


in this manner upbn a farmer's 


daughter.“ 


« Ah, my dear Frank !”” anſwer- 
ed his Lordſhip, „I. have admired 


many women very ſenſibly, but I 


cannot tell how it is, there is ſome- 
thing here which I never felt before: 
but reſt aſſured, I am not ſo loſt a 
man 
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man already, as to drop down at her 


feet, and, like a coxcomb in a novel, 

vow and ſwear eternal fidelity in an 

inſtant.“ 
At this moment Henry approach- 


ed them, and, with a cordial wel- 


come in his countenance, told them 


the table waited their preſence; and 
that he had undertaken to ride im- 
mediately to the park, to acquaint 
Mrs. Howard of their not returning 
home to dinner. 
Well ſaid,” anſwered Sir Francis; 


* and if you'll take me into your 


party, I'll ride with you;” and having 
made his excuſes to Mrs. Somerville, 
they mounted their horſes and were 
preſently out of ſight. 
* CHAP, 
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CH AP. VII. 


Tur cordiality of their hoſt in- 
ſpired pleaſantry into his gueſts; Lord 


Norbury felt himſelf truly at home 


the cheerfulneſs of the table gave 


a zeſt to the plainneſs of the repaſt, 


which ſupplied the place of thoſe 


innumerable ſauces which are in- 
vented among the great to ſharpen, 
while they ſerve to ſpoil, the appetite, 

When the gentlemen were left to 


themſelves—* Mr. Somerville, ſaid 
his Lordſhip, © I envy you the ſo- 
cial happineſs you ſeem to enjoy 
you poſſeſs yourſelf more than any 


man I ever met with.“ 


„He 
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« He does more than that,” ſaid 


Mr. Howard: * he poſſeſſes his 


friends.“ | 
« Sir,” ſaid Somerville, © the few 


who chooſe to favour me with their 
friendſhip will always find me un- 
diſguiſed : mankind very ſoon fee 


when they don't like each other : 


if we did not cultivate for form and 


3 ceremony's ſake thoſe we never can 


like, we ſhould have tewer falſe 
friends, as we call them, to complain 
of— fewer treacheries— and fewer 


plans for happineſs defeated : the 


world is wide enough for every one 


to find his own likeneſs in it; but 
our ambition and intereſts lead us to 
preſs connections without ſincerity, 
Vol. I. E and 


1 

and intimacies without confidence. 
When we are deceived, we rail at the 
world: we ſhould rather rail at our 
own imprudence: we have purchaſed 
a commodity and paid dear for it too, 
and find it at laſt an indifferent bar- 
gain: in this moſt certainly we 
are rightly ſerved; for every man of 
mere intereſt, with all his debaſing 
attendants of profit and advantage, 
ſhould be deſerted and deſpiſed and 

what puniſhment is more dreadful ! 
«© But, my Lord, you faid you en- 
vied my ſituation: it is within your 
power: but, in order to mæke the 
change, you muſt part with rank, 
diſtinction, homage, and, above all, 
the fear of being thought ſingular, 
9111 Tou 


(8) 
You would call theſe ſacrifices z— 
and ſo they are, if your preſent ſitu- 
ation is preferable—if it is not, then 
you have no cauſe for envy. But 


every one is formed for a different 
ſtation; your Lordſhip fills one 


link of the chain which is before 
us; and if you deſcended, you might 
not, perhaps, fill ours ſo well.“ 

« True,” ſaid his Lordſhip; 
« but what part of the ſcale do 
the young ladies fill?“ Mine, moſt 
aſſuredly, replied Somerville. 

* rather doubt that,” l 
his Lordſhip; 6e there? 8 a ſomething; 
about them which points them our” 
for a more delicate and refined 


ſyſtem than yours.” 
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*« Tf by that your Lordſhip means 


higher life, I moſt ſolemnly declare 


they are as far from it as any nut- 


brown maid in Wales: they are very 


good girls, to be ſure; but I never 


wiſh (though they are to make their 


own choice when they are old 
enough) to ſee them in higher life 
than myſelf; not becauſe I ſhould 
regret to ſee them in a ſtation ſupe- 
rior to their father and mother, but 
becauſe I do not find, by all I col- 
lect, that they would be happier.“ 


| « That can depend only on the 
man they n connect with,” ſaid 


Mr. Howard. 
As the afternoon had "= to 
* in, the horſes had been ordered 


T5 1 an 


. 

early to the door. Lord Norbury 
and his friend, having bid adieu to 
the ladies, took a gentle ride home. 

« Who would expect to find in a 
ſpot ſo ſequeſtered as this, a man 
capable of ſo much merit, refined by 
education, and claiming fair expect- 
ations of fortune, purſue ſuch a plan 
of rigid economy, active virtue, and 
be content to ſuppreſs his talents, 
and with all the powers of philoſo- 
phy accuſtom himſelf even to the 
manual labours of his farm! What 
a family! Surely, my dear Howard, 


you have carried me to a ſpot of en- 


chantment! Such another is not to 
be found in the four corners of the 
earth!“ 23 
> L It 


1 
« 7t is not poſſible to ſpeak of him 
as he deſerves,” ſaid Mr. Howard 
« ] am rather concerned that Sir 
Francis thought ſo lightly of him 
as to decline any * with 


him.“ 

« Why, to tell you the truth,” re- 
plied his Lordſhip, © Frank loves 
the follies of the world too much to 
think. He was juſt leaving college 
when I entered: and the little at 
tention I underſtand he ever could 
be led to pay there to his ſtudies 
was totally diſſi pated by his travels, 
which he immediately engaged in; 
and ever ſince his return to Eng- 
land, he has made up his want of 


thought *y his gafcties. You will, 
therefore, 


1 
therefore, judge how little reliſh he 
can be ſuppoſed to retain for ſenti- 
ment or philoſophy.“ 

Lord Norbury had never heard 
Mr. Howard throw out the leaſt 
hint relative to his daughters, and 
their. future fortunes, He had ob- 
ſerved them with much pleaſure— 
he had ſeen; their merit—he admired 
Harriet, and felt the effect of her 
elegant refinements ; but he had felt 
the ſame for twenty other women. 
He was a young nobleman of about 
twenty - three years of age, whole ad- 
dreſs and character would enſure him 
reſpect among men and courteſy 
from the women —and ſo conſpi- 
cuous did he ſtand in public eſti- 

E 4 mation, 


(80) 
mation, that it was impoſſible for 
bim to diſcover always, whether the 
manner in which he was received 
aroſe from a ſenſe of his own pre- 
vious condeſcenſion, or from real 
eſteem, 

As they drew near to the houſe, 
they met Henry upon his return.— 
« Why do we loſe you?” ſaid Mr. 
Howard“ I was in hopes you 
would have gone otit to-morrow 
with our hounds.” Henry excuſed 
himſelf, and purſued his way, 

« He ſeems a fitie young man,” ſaid 


his Lordſhip: © in ſhort, I never ſaw 


ſuch a ſet of incomparables in my life.“ 

| They were met at the park- 
gate by Sir Francis Bloom; who, 
ys z though 
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7 
though not quite overſet, had 
made ſo intimate acquaintance with 
the young farmer, as he called him, 
that he had arrived at the happy 
talent of being able to chatter an 
infinite ſtock of nonſenſe, out of 
which he blundered at random upon 
a word or two of truth. —© Ah, ha, 
my Lord!” ſaid he, ſtumbling up 
to him; „why, why, I do think 
your Lordſhip was right to ſtay !— 
We have had all the fun here to our- 
ſelves—the young dog ſays—I—I— 


you— no, not I, by God—why, he 
| ſays he's in love: —ſo, my Lord, 


you'll loſe the girl if you don't look 
| £2 ah 


1 
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Aq is all this?” ſaid Mr. How- 
ward, © Nay, nay, perhaps Miſs 
Harriet may tell ſomething about 
ww” added Sir Francis.—* For 
ſhame, Frank!“ ſaid Lord Norbury. 
« I muſt inſiſt upon it you do not 
uſe any lady's name here, while you 
are heard by the fellows ſtanding 
about.“ Aye, aye, my dear Lord, 
but I know it is, and ſo you muſt 
mind what you do.” 
In Sir Francis Blooms contempti- 
ble condition, any attempt at ex- 
planation would have increaſed their 
anxiety, There ſeemed to be a 
ſtrong indication, that, if any thing 
like an attachment had been diſco- 
vered, Lord Norbury was not the 


man 


C00 

man intended; and had it been 
otherwiſe, perhaps neither Mr, nor 
Mrs. Howard-would have been much 
diſcontented ;—but to place any de- 
pendence on this hint was impru- 
dent, although it was ſufficient to 
awaken their ſurpriſe. 

They joined the company in the 
drawing-room. Here they did not 
meet with the moſt diſtant token 6f 
any ſerious ſubject; they were received 
with the accuſtomed cheerfulneſs of 
the circle ; and as Sir Francis moſt 
wiſely conſented to be put. to bed, 
they paſſed a ſocial evening, divided 
between muſic and a rubber at 


caſino. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Hex RY, whole open. heart had, 
very unſuſpectingly of miſchief, fal- 
len into undiſguiſed converſation 
with the Baronet on the ſubject 
of their mutual friends, had been 
more laviſh in his praiſes of Harriet, 
than Sir Francis in. the vortex of 
town life was. accuſtomed to hear. 
* This is talking like a lover, Mr. 
Somerville.” —Henry had never yet 
met with any perſon to whom he 
could talk in this manner about her: 
for, notwithſtanding all our utmoſt 
affection and confidence to parents, 
we 


(% ) 
we feel their authority or their in- 
fluence, and we dread to communi- 
cate wich them for fear of their ne- 
gative. In the preſent caſe Henry 
had leaſt cauſe to dread this; but he 
did not know all his father's mind. 


« Indeed, Sir, returned he, «I 1 


am moſt truly a lover.“ Sir Franeis 
ſmiled. It is now more than a 
year,” continued Henry, full. of 
glowing delight, that he had found 
a man who he thought eneou- 
raged him to proceed“ it is now 
more than a year ſince P have ſought, 
by every means in my power, to for 
get the anxiety I feel- when I reflect 
that in Mifs Harriet's long abſence in 
London, her own merit and che cir- 


cle 


\ 
[) 
7 
{ 
| 
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ele ſhe moves in will never admit a 


hope for me.” She is certainly very 
much noticed,“ {aid Sir Francis, and 


L ſhould rather think—”"—c May 


form ſome connection there,“ inter- 


rupted Henry. Too well I thought 


ſo— but, Sir, is it wrong or unnatu— 


ral that I ſhould entertain ſuch high 
opinions of her?“ Certainly nei- 
ther,“ ſaid Sir Francis; * but you 
muſt not preſume to monopoliſe 
them.“ Pray, Sir,” ſaid Henry- 
quickly, do you then deſign to take 
part in them?“ * Do you require 
an anſwer?” ſaid Sir Francis briſkly. 
Henry looked ſurpriſed. Why 
do you aſk that queſtion * repeated 


the Baronet, ** Becauſe,” added 


Henry, 


: 
. 
" . 


. 
Henry, * if you do, we may compare 
our thoughts, and ſee which of us 
Joves her moſt.” —* Did I fay B 
loved her P ſaid Sir Francis“ Be- 


ware of miſtakes on ſuch a ſubject.“ 


« Then, Sir, I preſume you do not 


mean to participate in my ſentiments 


or̃ admiration 2” e What then?“ | | 
aſked Sir Francis. ne | 
4 ＋T hen, Sir, you are not one of 
thoſe who can blame me for the mo- 
nopofy. . 
« By Heaven, you are as great a 


1 * 


philoſopher as your father 
« That, Sir,” ſaid Henry, * will 
never be!” «But a little to the point,” 
faid Sir Francis :. Do you really 
deſign to offer your pretenſions to 
| this 


1 
this lady's conſideration Henry 


pauſed—he looked twice in the face 
of his companion —as often he could 
diſcover no other than that ſallow 


complexion, the common garb of 


debauchery, wearing faſt away into 


the vale of waſting ſtrength, which 
defies the deepeſt urgency of nature 
to effect a glow :—he could ſee in his 
eye nothing but that watery ſtillneſs 
which ſucceeds the total loſs of manly 
expreſſion and vivacity—he began 
to deſpiſe him—to. reproach himſelf 
for his too free communication—he 
thought the tone of the laſt queſtion 
diſcovered ſomething like reproof. or 
ſcorn ;—his pulſe began to beat, — 
Thus the innocent are affected with 


the 
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the mere ſhadow of ſurmiſe paſſing 
by them, as modeſt women bluſh 
when they hear or ſpeak of modeſty. 


« That is a queſtion, Sir, which I 
am not yet prepared to anſwer; and 


to one perſon only in the world do 


I owe an anſwer to it.“ 


The Baronet, to whom all women 
were abſolutely indifferent, and who, 


therefore, had never ſuffered himſelf 


to be drawn into an affair on their 
account, except once at a maſque- 


rade, when a retired interview was 


"Interrupted by the huſband of his 


incognita affected the utmoſt on- 
chalance at the ſubject; and, as they 


rode on, contrived to fill up ſeveral 


vacancies in their converſation by 
whiſtling, 


Cm 1 
_ -whiſtling, calling to the dogs whicly 
followed them, and by ar laſt pur- 
.poſely telling Henry of what he could 
form no poſſible comprehenſion, the 
ſplendour of the Queen's drawing- 
room, and the {kill of Monſieur Veſ. 
tris ſtanding a quarter of an hour on. 
one toe. | 
Upon. their arrival at the park, 
they were welcomed by Mrs. I Io W- 
ard and her daughters at the gate; 
| and after Henry had delivered his 
meſfage, they gave their horſes to 
the groom, and accompanied the la- 
dies to the houſe. A a 
The ſimplicity which Miſs How- 
ard always obſerved in her dreſs in 
the country was calculated to in- 
| ſpire 
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- 


ſire new devotion in Henry, whoſe 
ſoul was ſimplicity itſelf ; but 
his noble and generous ſpirit, ever 


miſtruſtful of his own recommend- 


ations, dared bur ſuffer his eyes to 


approach her with reſpe&, while his 
heart bounded towards her, and ſeem. 
ed already to poſſeſs the object of his 
ardent hopes. His converſation to 
Mrs, Howard and to any other perſon 
was free and gay; to Harriet he was 
diſtant, attentive, and ſilent; but 
ready to catch and treaſure up every 
word ſhe expreſſed. 

Whence is that ſource of awe, of 


duteous obedience, of diſtant reſ pect, 


to her we love? Whence is that back. 


wardneſs in ourſelves to venture 


With 


* — 


( 92 ) 
with as much eaſe to converſe on 
general topics with her as with 
others? Ah! whence is that anxious 


tremulation of voice and hand, when 


ſhe firſt allows us to aſiſt her ſtep, 


and preſſes on our. nerveleſs arm as 


ſhe aſcends a carriage! Oh love! 
benign radiance of Heayen! It is 


thou who thus markeſt on our ſoul 


thy indelible ſtamp of truth, and 
weakeneſt every nerve of manhood 


in order that thou mayeſt impreſs 


thy ſeal the deeper ne reſiſt· 


A 5 
Sir Francis did the * of the 
table in the abſence of Mr. Howard: 
the circle had been increaſed by two 
gentlemen who reſided in the ſame 


ecunty, 
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county, and who had choſen to amuſe 
themſelves rather deeply in the bil- 


liard-room, while the ladies were 
dreſſing for dinner; and from their 


appearance at. table, it was not very 


difficult to difcern between the loſer 


and the winner, or whether the ſtake 


had been large or ſmall : the gra- 


vity of the one threw a damp upon 


the circle, which the ſucceſs of the 


other had not power to rally. Henry 


frequently checked his own reverie 


and Sir Francis, complaining of fa- 


tigue, had continual recourſe to wine 
to inſpire both himſelf and his friends 
with the cheerfulneſs they required, 

Mrs. Howard ſaw the proſpect 


which offered for the evening, and 


therefore 


Ow 
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E 
therefore very ſoon withdrew with 
her female party. 

Champagne and burgundy then 
circulated without controul.— Sir 
Francis called upon Henry for a 
lady — he heſitated a moment — 
« Come, my boy,” ſaid Sir Francis, 
« out with it—here ſhe is in a flow- 
ing bumper—damn me, give me 


your hand, ſhe is a fine creature to 


be ſure—now for it—pronounce her 


name—and damn me, we'll ſwallow 


her down with nine times nine.” 


If it had been poſſible for Fuſeli 
to invent a countenance: of more 
horror than that of Henry, he muſt 


himſelf have been the demon of diſ- 


cord: to ſtifle his rage was for a mo- 
ment 
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ment pondering in his mind—he had 


never been put in ſuch a ſituation—he 


had none with whom he could ad- 


viſe — diſtraction augmented his con- 


cern: happily for Sir Francis, he 


pauſed a moment longer, and reco- 
vered himſelf— “ As you deſire my 


toaſt with ſo much animation, Sir 


Francis, J offer you the lady of this 


hoſpitable manſion, Mrs. Howard.“ 


« Sir!” ſaid Sir Francis, viewing 


him with infinite aſtoniſhment— 


ce Sir,” reſumed Henry, © I give | 
you Mrs. Howard, and demand your 


nine times nine.” —A general laugh _ 


burſt from all the party. Henry 
roſe from his ſeat—a flaſh of indig- 
nation darted from his eye.—* Gen- 


r 
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tlemen, I feel myſelf in the houſe of 
my friend : if I miſtake not, you are 
well verſed in parties of wine at Lon- 
don; but they are ſo different from 
any that I have ever ſcen, that you 
will excuſe me if J feel no ſmall 
concern at being obliged to leave 
this houſe abruptly, that we may all 
avoid the conſequences of any repe- 
tition of ſuch an inſult as this.” The 
reader will ealily account for the 
haſty manner in which he paſſed Mr. 
Howard and Lord Norbury on the 


road. 2 


Cn 4 
CHAP. IX. 


T rare were many traits in the 
conduct of Henry which well atteſt- 
ed his attachment; but none ſo 
amply ſufficed to confirm its ſince- 
rity with himſelf and Sir Francis as 
the laſt : for a true lover is tenacious 
of every whiſper upon the fair name 
of his miſtreſs ;—ſcarcely dares a ze- 
phyr blow upon her fame, but he is 
jealous of its flight, and would arreſt 
its progreſs to offer her name at 
table as a toaſt is one of the laſt 
barbariſms he can admit; it puts her 
on a level with every other woman 
0 -: 
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whoſe fame has grown upon her 


public imprudence, or her dramatic ot 
ſill, —If he is jealous of the eye of he 
thoſe who are practiſed and hack- hi! 
neyed in the ways of men, how the 
much more is he jealous of their in- wo 


| fulting comments on her charms! 
and he thinks that while he preſerves 
her from ſuch notice, the is like the 
ſun at earlieſt dawn, 
: 4 Bluſhing along the fey, and ſparkling in 
the dew.” CnxISTAII. 
It was unfortunate for Henry, 
that this event happened before he 
had ſcarcely ſearched his own heart, 
or had diſcovered points enough in 
the conduct of Harriet by which he 
could judge of hers. He related to 


( 99.) 
| his father the whole of his caſe with- 
out diſguiſe: 1t was not likely that 
he ſhould meet any obſtacles from 
him; but he reaſoned with him on 
the imprudence of his haſtineſs. It 
would have been far more honour- 
able if you had not ſhewn ſs 
much tenacity, and fo evidently diſ- 
covered your riſing contempt for 
Sir Francis : the world never endures 
that the truth ſhould appear at all 
times and in all its lights; not that I 
would recommend. you. to diſguiſe it 
by falſchood, but ſupprefs it when it 
would diſcover itſelf in adverſe ſenti- 
ments. This you muſt adopt in moſt 
caſes, except thoſe in which you are 
detecting ſome wrong: then, the 


F 2 | more 
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more truth that can be brought for- 
ward ſets you up and ſecures your 
ſtation above the moſt powerful an- 
tagoniſt.“ 

8 Sir,” FIT Henry, a 1 have 
heard you declare, that truth may be 
ſpoken to _— if courage be not 


wanting.” 
« Tis true, my boy, but that is 


under the circumſtance of detection; z 
for if that were an univerſal doctrine, 
and we were to ſay all we think and 
all we could ſay to one another, and 
at all times, no two people could live 
or have communication with each 
other : you may ſee ſomething con- 
temptible in my character or man- 
ner, but you have no right to tell 
me 


> 

me ſo becauſe it may be true. Be- 
ſides, in one part of your conver- 
ſation, you was verging very near 
upon envy and jealouly ; and began 
to trouble yourſelf left Sir Francis 
ſhould participate in your affair ; 
if they were both veſted in him, you 
was wrong, for you had no ground 
to conceive ſo—you had not yet diſ- 
cerned his character. I can venture 
to gueſs, that from his character and 
profligate life he is no very great 
favourite with any of the family.” 

« How comes he to be ſo intimate 
1 Becauſe,” continued Somer- 
ville, laying his hand upon Henry's | 
ſhoulder, © there are in all {ations of 


life, but among the great more eſpe- 


EY cially, 
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cially, reaſons of intereſt or cere- 
mony, which forbid men the plea- 
_ ſure or the courage of ſelecting their 
_ acquaintance as I can do here. 1 
dare venture to gueſs that our wor- 
thy friend at the Park has ſome elec- 
tion influence — ſome thread of riſing 
fame; or, perhaps, ſome tinſelled 

; cord of ſplendour in London that 
neceſſarily paſſes through this fool. 
iſh coxcomb, or he would caſt him 
off with diſdain.” 

e had FRY conceived,” ſaid 
Henry, « that men, of his immenſe 


fortune could do juſt as they pleaſe. 


in every thing,” 
% Whatever they. may appear to 
do,” added his father, © reſt aſſured 
5 they 


they are tied down to the ſtaks 


of dependence as much or. more 


than their inferiors : they are daily 


| mak ing large ſacrifices to this idol; 
and this is the price they pay for 
their greatneſs. As to honour and 
glory, they purſue them as a be- 
nighted traveller purſues a glow- 


worm: cold and inhoſpitable is 


their reception; and, if they ne- 
ver attain the goal 2 ther. are de- 
ſpiſed. 


173 Fg not then envy them theſe 
falſe honours.” *« No, my brave 


boy; you mult learn to deſpiſe them, 
and you will find ſuperior happineſs 
in the ſhades of retirement, as I have 


done. But let me conjure you not 
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to fuffer envy or jealouſy to gain the 
leaſt footing in your attachments : 
for one will teach you to diſſemble, 
to aſſume a gay outſide while it ran- 
Kles at the heart; it has a copious 
ſhare of artifice and wily contriv- 
ances to ſupplant its adverſary, and 


often falls into its own ſnare ; for it 


raiſes continual conteſts, and, like 


moſt other cowards; ſeldom ſucceeds: 


and as to jealouſy, always remember, 


that the women never forgive it.“ 


The anxiety which filled Henry's 


breaſt is better conceived than de- 
ſeribed: he reflected on the paſt 


ſcene, and the paſt converſation, and 


particularly the laſt words of it, with 0 


* pain. His ſanguine dif- 


poſition I 
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| poſition painted to him the proba- 


ble diſapprobation of his conduct, 
not only by Mr. Howard but by his 
daughter: as to that of the Baronet, 
it occupied leaſt of his care. 

In the mean time Mr. Howard was 


not inactive in endeavouring to find 
out the meaning of the unconnected 
expreſſions muttered by Sir Francis 


on their arrival. At firſt he ſmiled 
at the preſumption of young Somer- 
ville, and flattered the Baronet with 
thoſe contemptuons ſneers at infe- 
riors which put them ſo far below 


the notice of high born- men, as to 


releaſe hem from the neceſſity of ex- 


planations of honour, which, among 


their equals, would in ſimilar caſes 


Fs have 
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have been indiſpenſable. The affair 4 
being ſo far adjuſted, and it being 
pretty evident that the Baronet and : 
| the young lady occupied no ſhare in 1 

each other's thoughts, Mr. Howard = 

took upon himſelf to apologiſe for f 

the ſon of his friend, who was totally T 
ignorant of the forms of polite life, "i 
and too far removed from them by 1 
his domeſtic education and habits of 
aſſociation to underſtand them. Iv 

Our two friends had too much ſin. ir 
cere friendſhip for each other to ſuf. tl 
fer delay to intervene, which might in he 
any ſhape be conſtrued into a cold- in 
neſs; and too much affection for their th 

children to meet without anxiety, leſt, ſu 
dn the one fide, Mr. Howard ſhould cy 


be 
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be made to hear the declaration: 
of a paſſion he might not approve, 
and on the other, a rejection which 


might end in diſcord or diſregard. 
They were reſol ved upon the neceſ- 


ſity of meeting; both happily deter- 
mining, that, whatever ſhould be the 


reſult, it would be impoſſible for 
ſuch friends to quarrel. 

Henry had often bent his rides to- 
wards the park, .when the cool even- 
ing and the ſtillneſs of twilight invite 
the moſt delicious temper of the ſoul: 
here, that he might not too frequently 
intrude, he had wandered in the 
thickeſt ſhade, content with the plea- 
ſure he had taſted on the preceding 
evening 1n their converſation, to, paſs 
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| the next in diſcovering the party at 
a diſtance, hazarding their precious 
perſons only to the extent of the 
lawn: from his ſecret covert he could 
ſometimes ſcarcely ſuppreſs his rap- 
tures at the ſound, when Harriet's 
gentle voice breathed to the harp 
ſome captivating ſtrains : here he 
watched the harmony, and lent his 

car attentively to gather conver- - 
ſations which died away upon the 
floating breeze. Here he drank | 
deep draughts of animating paſſion, | 

when he watched every motion and 
geſture of her elegant form, folded in 
muſlin, and relieved, all ſubduingly 
relieved, by the verdure on which ſhe 
trod, To P—_—_ the ſoul in ſuch a 

| ſituation, 
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ſituation, to fill the boſom with uncon- 
querable tumults, to ſurrender up to 
love every cooler faculty of nature, 
is luxury unbounded; and, like the 
thin veil which half conceals the 
charm it was not meant to hide, aug- 
ments its value by the ſoft reſtraint, 
Often, when the houſe was crowd- 
ed with company, would the anxious 
heart of Henry prepare his mind for 
agonies, in the expectation of being 
himſelf the witneſs of attentions re- 
ceived and encouragements granted 
to men of higher fame and nobler 
blood than he could boaſt, whoſe 
_ dignity was their chief and often ir- 
reſiſtible recommendation; but in 
theſe he was happily diſappointed. 
Courteſy 


EE &*& 2 


Courteſy and politeneſs. ſeemed to 
govern her behaviour; and, though 
ſhe kept none at awful diſtance, ſhe 
invited none too near. 
Oh, indulgent: Providence!“ 
would: Henry's honeſt heart ex- 
claim i Be thou my guardian guide! 
ſuffer me to cheriſh this lovely emu- 
lation in my heart, and ere I preſume 
to diſturb that tranquil boſom with 
my ſighs, prepare me to deſerve her! 


( mr Þ 


To abjure tlie impulſe of the mo- 
ment, and to conſult the reckitude of 
honourable ſelf-denial, in the midſt 
of the high tumult of the heart and 
affections, is a mark of reſolute prin- 
ciple very ſeldom found in a young 
man of twenty, full of life and vi - 
gour, animated by the continual feaſt 
of admiration, and the angelic ſupe- 
riority of one above all the other 
female ornaments of creation. Hen- 
ry had ſcarcely ever indulged his 
lips with ſpeaking in Miſs Howard's 
| praiſe, 


s 

praiſe, to any but his ſiſter Fanny > 
even to her he never avowed his paſ- 
ſion; for he dared not hope ſucceſs— 
he dared not indulge his mind with 
the proſpect too diſtant for his reach. 

Harriet herſelf had never heard or 
ſeen from Henry but the moſt re- 


ſpectful attention —intereſting and af- 


fecting to her, becauſe it was unform- 
ed by civilized ceremony or fawning 
ſycophancy. His countenance never 
diſcovered that veil which conceals 


half the meaning of the poliſhed 


courtier; and his body never loſt its 
manlineſs and dignity by thoſe vain 
and fantaſtic contortions which fo 
- univerſally diſgrace the manners and 
characters of highly accompliſhed life. 


It 


thi 
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hin 


fro: 


even 
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It was ſtrange that Harriet, who 
was not old enough to have yet been 
diſguſted with the path ſhe moved 
in, ſhould, without a word from any 
individual, have indulged a prefer- 
ence for a man whoſe manners and 
conduct had been directed more by 
unaffected nature than any one of her 
uſual aſſociates: but it ceaſes to be 
ſtrange, when we reflect that this man 
was ſuch an one as Henry Somerville. 
Mr. Howard could diſcover no- 
thing in his daughter's countenance 
which any wiſe explained to him the 
enigma of Sir Francis's blundering 
hints, beyond what he could gather 
from the Baronet's account of their 
evening ride; and, while he was gone 
to 


- ( 114; Þ 
to fift the matter with his friend, 
Lord Norbury propoſed a lounge 
with Sir Francis through the park 
to the great canal, where they 


might waſte an hour or two in an- 


Sling, and talk over the ſame buſi- 


neſs together. 


His Lordſhip defended — 


and ſaid Sir Francis had certainly 


puſhed him too far. Damn the 


fellow !“ ſaid Sir Francis; „ he has 
ſomething about him one don't ex- 
pect in ſuch a place as this; if he 


was upon the town, we might make 
ſomething of him; but he has. been 
brought up in his father's houſe, and 


made to ſwallow all his crabbed phi- 
"ogy: y,. 


| „ . 1 ”Y * 
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loſophy, that unleſs: you fall into 


their way they know nothing: 
« You miſtake them,” ſaid Lord 
Norbury : they know more of men 
and things, by the ſtudy of nature, 
than you are aware of; they are inſen- 
ſibly led to this by their conſtant oc- 
cupation, and the mixture of people 


they ſee ; they live here, it is true; 


but they are ſo much known and ſo 
highly reſpected, that they ſcarcely 
paſs a day without viſits from the firſt 
people in the county. As to the 
old man, he has got into a way of 
living freely in his old age —he has 
been a miſer—now he is * a gay 
ſpend. thrift at ſixty- nine.“ 
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ce Aye, aye! let's go and ſce the old 
buck.—“ With all my heart,” 
_ replied his Lordſhip : I underſtand 

that Howard reconciled him to his 

ſon upon his marriage, elſe I ſhould 

have thought the old gentleman was 
comforting himſelf upon his ſon's 
diſinheritance. I ſhould imagine he 
would leave Somerville's children 
ſomething worth having.” 

« Aye,” ſaid Sir Francis, “ then the 
girls will come in for a ſhare. That 
Fanny is a fine piece, my Lord.“ 
His Lordſhip made no reply. Can 
we contrive no method,” reſumed 
Sir F rancis, « of carrying her off ?— 
Zounds, ſhe'll be loſt here, like the 
flower I have heard ſomebody ſpeaks 
of, 
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of, that is to bluſh unſeen; — tis a 


damned ſhame,” 
« My dear Frank,” interrupted 


Lord Norbury, a warm bluſh riſing 


in his cheek; © let us hear no more 
of this abominable nonſenſe—Sir, 
the man who ſhould dare 

« Halloo! upon my ſoul, why— 


why, my Lord, you—pray, are you 


acting Cato now, or Romeo ?—or 


perhaps you are preparing to plunge 


into this glaſſy ſtream.” 
« Be ſerious, Frank; 1 have aid 


nothing to be laughed at : ſurely 


It is not a very idle thing for a man 


to declare he will defend the honour 


of 1 innocence and beauty.” 


«* Moſt. 


G 

ce Moſt noble knight of Arcadia! 
from henceforth I ſhall hear couplets 
flow from your Lordſhip? s enamour- 
ed lips: you will dip your pen in 
honey — paſs the lingering day in con- 
templating the rural charms of cot- 
tage ſimplicity, and dignify the here- 
ditary counſellor of the crown with 
the laurel wreaths of ruſtic indolence 
and the homely honours of the diſ- 
taff, with F 8 by your ſide— Ha! 
ha! hal— 

Lord Norbury v was in no mood to 
reliſh all this ridiculous raillery; but 
knowing 'the temper of his friend, 
and not ſuſpecting that he had any 


deſign upon innocence and virtue, 
he endeavoured to hide what he felt 


3 db 


©. 
by joining in the laugh. Well,” 
reſumed Sir Francis, * if this is to 
be the caſe, I ſhall find this place 


inſufferably dull. You'll be ſigh- 


ing for Fanny; young Somerville 
will improve your ſorrows by ſigh- 
ing for Harriet, who by the way 
never can be his; and 1 ſhall have 
nothing left but a ſleepy lounge all 
day, and a never-ending rubber at 
night with the old folks; ſo I ſhall 
order my horſes, and be off this after- 
noon.” J i - 
_ 4 You cannot be ſerious??? faid his 
Lordſhip: © conſider, the houſe is to 


be full the day after to-morrow, and 


we have received particular invi- 
tations.” . 
cc That 
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<« That is of no conſequence : your 


Lordſhip knows that a man of faſhion 
has always an excuſe! I ſuppoſe 
you'll go and perſuade the women 


to come?” © Moſt undoubtedly,” 
anſwered his Lordſhip 3 »I propoſe 


doing ſo this very day, and we'll 
drive to old Somerville's to-morrow.” 


Lord Norbury did not reliſh either 


this rattling converſation, or the ex- 
planation that ſeemed to be drawing 
on relative to Henry's attachment: 
there could be no reaſonable grounds 
to ſuppoſe that Mr. Howard would 


accede; and the natural reſult would 


be an immediate coldneſs between 
the families; that he, as the friend 


of Mr. Howard, muſt appear to take 


part 


tri 


ay 


Ent) 


part with him; and his rank pre- 


vented him, like lovers of equal fame 


and fortune, from ſtealing unper- 
ceived to each other's hearts, through 


the means of retired walks, moon- 


light ſhades, and reſ pectful diſtances: 
that the reſult muſt be, either to re- 
nounce his paſſion, or his friend. He 


was thus ſurrounded by a net- work 


of difficulty that embarraſſed him. 


Could the interview be prevented? 


Mr. Howard was already on the 


road — his mind was anxious —if he 


could be overtaken, he was not likely 


to liſten to ſpecious argument and 


his Lordſhip ſhunned declaring his 


true reaſons, Men do not ſo ſoon 


avow their attachments, | Beſides, it 
Vol. I. G might 
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might be a ſlur upon the honour of 


Sir Francis, and appear as if he was 
fearful of any conſequences from 
what had paſſed, | 


His difficulties increaſed as he re- 


flected, and he found it impoſſible to 


alter the courſe of things. I have 


a great mind,” ſaid he to Sir Francis, 


ce to alter our plan: what does it ſig- 
nify to us, whether theſe girls come 
here or not? — We ſhall have all the 


fineſt women in the county—Let's go 


and ſee the old fellow to-day ; per- 


| haps Howard may * ſome _ 


for us to-morrow.” 
T hey walked to the houſe and 


mounted their horſes, and in two 


hours time they entered Mr, Somer- 


ville's 


Ct 9 ) 
ville's grounds together. They were 
admitted at the gate by an old man, 


— — - 9 2 


whom Sir Francis remembered to | 
have ſeen at Norbury Park in Suf. 6 
folk. He bowed with great humi- : 


lity; and Lord Norbury, Who was ; | 
deſirous of learning as much as poſ- 
fible about his maſter, encouraged 
him by. condeſcending to aſk how 
long he had been there, and other 
general queſtions tending to lead him 
on to give ſome hiſtory of his maſ- 


ter's preſent ſituation, 


G 2 CHAP, 
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Oro Ralph had now reached his 


ſeventieth year, and his locks had 
grown grey in ſervices like the 
preſent. He had very early in life 
been ſeized by a preſs-gang at an 
le- houſe door, while he was comfort- 


Jan: himſelf after the labour of the 


day ; and, having ſuffered a few hard 


knocks in his country's cauſe, had 
been diſcharged from the ſervice at 
the cloſe of the war; and had never 
been able to reſume his ruſtic occu- 
pations ; for he now counted two- 
and-fifty years ſince he had firſt worn 
the 


( 148 -] 
the crutch with which he hobbled to 
the gate. | | 

« My maſter, pleaſe your Lord- 
ſhip, ſince I have lived with him, 
which is now fifteen years come next 
Lammas, has had many things to 
trouble him; and though he has for 


ſome years paſt changed his living to 
a deal more company and expence; 
than when I firſt came here, yet by. 
always appears very poorly, and as 
though he were deeply afflicted. But 
if your Lordſhip knowed young Mr. 
Somerville, he married againſt maſ- 
ter's pleaſure, and ſo he never has N 
got over it; and ſome ſay here in the 
village as remembered when he bought 
this place, that he was to be made a 
"a+: Lord: 


( 6 

Lord or a Baronet—and this mar- 
riage diſappointed all that, ſeeing he 
was vexed at it, and had no other ſon 
nor nephew. But ſince all that time 
we have had it all made up, and the 
young gentleman has perſuaded maſter 
to take more pleaſure ; and we have 
had a power of company, but maſter 
has not joined a great deal amongſt 
them; and ſome people have often 
come whom he would not care to join 
if he knowed what they ſaid of him; 
for as I have opencd this gate to every 
one, I often hears what's ſaid of him.” 

«© Why, what could be faid, 
Ralph = 1 
| „ Oh, my Lord! ſome gentlemen 
as have been here hunting and feaſt- 

ing 
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ing for weeks, have rode away arid 
ſaid, It's a nice place, but the.old dog 
is reſolved to keep ib as if they 
wanted him to fell it—and then— 
© The old ſcoundrel won't die—hel 
hold us a tug yet'—and ſo forth, — 
I could not underſtand all this, and 
ſo I told my dame about it, and 
ſhe knows a thing or two, being ſhe 
goes oftener to houſe than I does; 
and ſhe ſays it's about their drink- 
Ing—but I never heard how maſter 
ever drinked hard neither. Poor gen- 
tleman! we be allin great alarm now.” 
„ On what account ?”” ſaid Sir 
Francis, a 
* Becauſe he's very bad, and all the 
men have been ſent about all night for 

G4 _ doctors x 
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doctors; and Tom, the ſtable- boy, 
is gone for young maſter.— Why, 


my Lord, maſter's as old as I be— 


and we muſt expect to be called at 


our time. God bleſs your Lordſhip! 


I hope you'll ſee many a good day 


yet, and have a large honoured fa- 


mily.” Thank ye, Ralph ;” ſaid 


his Lordſhip, dropping half. a- crown 


into his hat; and at this moment a 


poſt-chaiſe drove in with great haſte, 


containing Mr. Somerville and his 


ſon, 7 
The carriage did-inot ſtop ; but 
Lord Norbury, making ſign to the 
driver to proceed, looked in and ſaid, 
% We have juſt heard the cauſe of 
your haſte,” 8 
T hey 


ww 


© iy F 


T hey were then turning their horſes 


round in order to take their jour- 


ney home; but Ralph aſſured them: 
that the houſe was full of company, 
that maſter had often been taken ill 
ſuddenly, and that he did not doubt 
they would find ſome friends and 


ſome refreſhments. 


As the day ſeemed to be caſt out 


for adventures, they determined to 


take Ralph's advice. 


When they entered the great hall 4 
they ſaw on all ſides hats and boots, and: 
guns and powder. Horns; and in one 
part, a door half open diſcovered the 
rattle of dice, the brawl of the loſers, 
and the hooting and clapping of the 


winners. A. crowded billiard- room 


iS | NEXT 
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next invited them ; and, in the midſt 
of this thoughtleſs ſcene, the ſtair- 
caſe occupied with ſervants buſily 
engaged in carrying with an unex- 
ampled hurry and conſternation, phi- 
als, baſons, "cloths, and every other 
formidable apparatus of death; the 
meſſengers from the grim king of ter- 
rors being juſt aſſembled at the door. 

The careleſs horror of the ſcene 
could not paſs unnoticed by the. 
diſcerning eye of Lord Norbury; 
he ſcarcely knew where he ſtood.. 
Sir Francis, fluſhed with the glorious 
ſight, declared, with new vivacity, 
which. put back his life at leaſt five 
years, ſparkling in his cheek, that he. 
kad not until now felt what it was. 
| M0 0 


( ur J 
to be revived for a moment ſince he 
left London; and, ruſhing paſt | his. 
friend, ſoon engaged himſelf at 
hazard too deeply to return. 
The ſervants were too much em- 
ployed to attend to Lord Norbury, 
though he rang the bell frequently; 
and, opening a door on his own ac- 
cord, found himſelf in a ſpacious li- 
brary, with the companions only of 
ſilent meditation to converſe with. 
The room was furniſhed with every 
author, ancient or modern, which 


money could procure; and opened 


by a large glazed door upon a ſpa- 
cious lawn, ſurrounded by a thick 
hedge of flowering ſhrubs, except in 
front, which unfolded a viſta of evers- 


. greens 
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greens terminated by the gothic 
tower of the pariſh church. 
Ho infinitely to be preferred,“ 

ſaid his Lordſhip to himſelf, © is this 
tranquil ſaloon, to the noiſe of thoſe 
unfeeling gueſts !” Here he deter- 
mined to pauſe till Sir Francis Bloom 
had grown weary by ill ſucceſs. 
Whatever might be the event of 
old Somerville's preſent attack, he 
congratulated himſelf that it was not 
poſſible Mr. Howard and his ſon 
ſhould have met ; and delay ſeemed 
to offer a favourable gleam of hope. 
Having glanced over the books 
which ſurrounded the room, and be- 
ing in no temper for ſtudy, but ſuperi- 
or to indolence of mind, and readily 


in- 
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indulging the lapſe of thought) on 


thought—for 


te Lull'd in the countleſs chambers of the brain, 
„Our thoughts are link'd by many a hid- 
| den chain; 

his Lordſhip found himſelf inſen- 
ſibly led to the ſource of every at- 
tachment, when, filent and alone, the 
mind, excluding every other object, 
_ dwells on the inward ſentiment, and 
ſeeks in vain to find the ſource of 
honourable love 


© The ſweetly melting ſoftneſs which attract 
O'er all the edge of pain, the. ſociak 


| pow're—' | 
entirely poſſeſſed his heart; and more- 
| than an hour glided unperceived 


away. 


_ 1 * — — * 
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away in- this delicious feaſt of con- 


templation. An arm-chair ſtood 
near a writing table in the middle of 


the room; and, as he drew it towards 
him, a paper fell to the floor. As 
there appeared to be ſome writing 
upon it, he took it up with intent to 
replace it on the table, for he could 


not avoid perceiving that it might 
have its importance.—It was writ- 


ten in ſo indifferent a hand as to be 
ſcarcely legible, but it appeared to 
be freſh ; and was the beginning of 
a codicil, thus hat Codicil, I; Sep. 
— ] give to my grand - daughter 


Fran — Here there was an irregu- 


lar mark down the paper, as if the 


hand 
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hand of the writer had been ſi uddenly: 
ſhaken. : 
* Poor Frances!” ſaid his Lordſhip 


to. himſelf; a few minutes more 


and thou: mighteſt have been miſtreſs 
of this whole domain! The de- 


mon of intelligence ruſhed acroſs his. 


Lordſhip's brain, and told him at 
this moment that Frances's ex- 
pectations were leſs. than nothing 
a fine perſon without fortune— 
beauty without the reach. of ſplen- 


dour ! He roſe from his ſeat as if; 
ſome great action filled his breaſt, — 
Sir Francis. Bloom had ſuggelted— _ 
what !—horror to think. of! —- And. 
yet—if he ſhould effect it How 
many others diſdain delay Every 
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one here is occupied in vice, he may 
Catch the deſign when fluſhed with 


fucceſs !-—'Sdeath! I wrong him, 
groſsly wrong him !--He is not ſo baſe 


a coward as to lay ſiege to innocence 


and virtue 


At this moment Mr. Somerville 


and his ſon entered the room. Lord 


Norbury ſmothered his perturbation 
in making excuſes for his being 
found in that houſe at ſuch a period; 
adding, that he had waited ſome time 
to know the reſult, and that the ſer- 
vants he ſuppoſed had been too 


much employed to bring him in- 
telligence - and that he was waiting 
for Sir Francis Bloom, who had. 
Joined ſome of the company. 


Great 
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« Great part of that company, 
replied Mr. Somerville, „muſt very 
ſoon be made acquainted that my 
father is no more, I find that he was 
alone at a late hour at night, and 
when his man came to him in this 
room, he was ſpeechleſs in his chair, 
with a pen clenched in his hand: 
be was then put to bed, and never 
opened his eyes or ſpoke a word. 
They were uſing fifty remedies to 
ſtimulate latent life till my arrival; 
and the confuſion increaſing, he juſt 
raiſed his eye-lids, while I was preſſ- 
ing his hand to my lips. He recover- 
ed ſufficient ſtrength to fold his other 
hand over mine, and, uttering a deep. 
ſigh, fell liteleſs on his pillow.” 


IS 


After 
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After a moment's pauſe, while 
Somerville wiped away an involun- 
tary tear, Lord Norbury handed 
him the paper he had juſt diſcovered, 


« This muſt have been the paper 


which my father was employed upon 
at his laſt attack,” * 1 hope,” ſaid 
Lord Norbury, “ it will not be found 
that your daughter 1s unnoticed by 
the will.“ I fear it may,” an- 
ſwered Mr, Somerville ; but the 
girls will not want a friend (look- 
ing towards his fon). Not while 
Henry lives!“ added this noble 


youth= a generous tear ſtealing 


down his cheek. 


Mr. Somerville then perceived the 
keys ſtill depending from one of the 
: table 
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table drawers, which he immediately 
opened. Lord Norbury walked tothe 
door; Henry entreated him to ſtay, 
as his advice might be of great uſe 
to them.— And there are a ſtrange 
ſet of people here, whom I Know 
not,” added he, « in what way to get 
A bj: 
Mr. Somerville, having rung the 
bell, ordered that the gentlemen 
ſhould be acquainted with the event 
which had juſt happened; and in 

leſs than a quarter of an hour, the 
whole troop, in the midſt of the noiſe 
of Babel, galloped off from the door, 
accompanied by Sir Francis, whoſe 
mind was now too much occupied 
ta think of his friend. 3 1413 
ö CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 


Taz open drawer contained a few 
bundles of papers tied together with 
red tape, and in the front, half 
opened, was a will: it was written 
on one ſide of a ſheet of paper, and, 
after giving orders for a ſumptuous 
funeral, bequeathed the reſt of the 
Property to Henry. | 
Henry ſtopped Lord Norbury's 
congratulations, by expreſſing his 
regret that his grand-father had been 
fo backward in making a more equal 
diviſion, and requeſting his father 
and Lord Notbury to witneſs his 
declaration, 
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declaration, that, whatever the reſi- 
due might prove, it ſhould be equal- 
ly participated between himſelf and 
his family, But the generoſity of 
this imaginary heir was unhappily 
circumſcribed within very narrow 
limits; for, on looking into the con- 
tents of the bundles, they diſcovered 
ſeveral grants of conſiderable annu- 
ities to the deceaſed for his life, and 
heavy charges upon all his eſtates to 
very nearly their value, for the 
money which he had paid in the pur- 
_ chaſes of theſe annuities, Silence 
and indignation poſſeſſed Lord Nor- 
bury ;— Mr. Somerville could ſcarce- 
ly believe what he ſaw: at length, 
lowly cloling the drawer and lock- 

ing 


n 


ing up its dire contents, he exclaimed 


in a low voice Miſtaken man!” 
Chagrined and diſappointed as he 
was, and having juſt cauſe to com- 


plain, yet Mr. Somerville was never 


heard to drop a word of crimination 


or diſreſpect to the memory of his 


father. Henry ſaw the concern 


which diſcovered itſelf, without 
knowing the reaſon. Mr. Somer- 
ville in few words explained it. 
Henry ſmiled at the reverſe; adding, 
that © he felt no diſappointment for 
himſelf, but for the ſhare which 


others would have taken in his for- 


tunes.“ 
John Barton, who had lived near 


1 years with the ſenior Mr. 
Somerville, 
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Somerville, and had in that time ac- 
quired a very tolerable inſight into 


all his affairs, corroborated the truth 


of theſe tranſactions. ** One day,” 


ſaid he, “that yourſelf and my late 
| maſter had been converſing a long 
time on the event of your marriage, 
which you had defended by ſtrong 
expreſſions of right; my maſter was 
very much agitated, and ſoon after 
your return home drove to town, 
and gave orders for ſome of the 
buſineſs you mention and ſome law- 
yers came down. here together about 


a fortnight after, and the parchments 


were ſigned, and I was called in to wit- 


neſs them; and [ well remember that 


my maſter then ſaid, * Now we ſhall 


do;” 
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do;“ and he and one of the gentle- 
men ſhook hands together, and 
ſeemed to enjoy what was done; 
but I did not know what it was; 


and the ſame perſon, whoſe name 


was Armſtrong, came ſeveral times 
afterwards; and whenever he came, 


J was always called in to ſign my 


name.” 


Mr. Somerville ſtifled, as well as 


he could, the riſing ſenſations of 


nature; and having given John full 
orders for the funeral, agreeably to 
the will, and having fixed the day 


when he would come to attend * 


was preparing to ſet off. Lord 
Norbury expreſſed his aſtoniſhment 


that he ſhould attend a funeral, and 


4 : | parti- 
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particularly where he had been fo 
unkindly treated. 

It is,” replied Mr. Somerville, 
« the laſt office we can perform to the 
remains of our relations: to deſert 
them at ſuch a period 1s like deſert- 
ing helpleſs infancy.” | 

As the road ſeparated near the 
lodge, Lord Norbury took leave of 
Mr. Somerville and his ſon, and 
purſued his return to Mr. Howard's, 
filled with new 1deas, and not a little 
affected with Henry's firm and gene- 
rous diſpoſition z and as he had no 
pretence for taking the road with 
Somerville, he ſoothed his anxiety 
with the idea that their. preſence at 

Vena home 
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home would afford ample protection 


to all parts of his family. 


& You now ſee,“ ſaid Mr. Somer- © 


ville to his ſon, © the uſe that may 


be made of our reſolution, ro make 


_ ourſelves as happy as we can within 
ourſelves. Had we accuſtomed our- 


ſelves to form great expectations for 


the day which has now arrived, we 
ſhould have ſordidly coveted the 
enjoyments of another, and have been 


juſtly diſappointed. We have now 
much leſs to feel, and ſhall have the 


ſatisfaction of proving our friends: 


thoſe who have fluttered round us, 
like butterflies in a ſun- beam, will be 


ſeen to baſk in ſome other hemi- 


ſphere ;—thoſe whoſe eſteem we may 


value 
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value will ſhew their ſincerity by 
continuing their friendſhip.“ 

Henry was luſt in thought,— 
“ Belides, my dear boy,” added 
Mr. Somerville, © it is not friendſhip 
only that 1s tried by adverſity : the 
affections find more noble incite- 
ments to prove their ſincerity, and 
the ſoul diſcovers far more energy by 
oppoſition than it can acquire by 
an uninterrupted channel of proſper- 
ous fortune.” 

I never formed hopes of Har- 
riet, ſaid Henry, „ by annexing 
any ideas of fortune on either ſide: 
I found that I loved her, without 
ever confidering whether my affec-. 
tion could be weighed by gold ; but 
I learn that this is commonly the 
H 2 cafe 
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caſe ; and I now learn too, that every 
hope is loſt !” 

- Tu "SOME Henry,” ſaid his fa. 
ther, © that when you firſt men- 
tioned your attachment, I could not 
flatter you with hopes. It does not 
appear to me that money would ever 
forward or prevent it; there is ſo 
wide a diſtance between you, and the 
circle in which Mr. Howard and all 
his family move 1s ſo far beyond both 
your ideas and your utmoſt expect- 
ation, that, if you were poſſeſſed of 
the lady's good opinion, I doubt 
whether you would ever gain her 
father's.” 
| * The contrivances of the world 


then muſt be very ill formed for 
the 
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the happineſs- people boaſt of fo 
| loudly,” ſaid Henry. 
is true, Henry: they boaſt a 
great deal of what they never acquire, 
nor ever taſte,” 

« But, Sir, as you tate it, they 
would abſolutely prevent it.” 
This is almoſt univerſal; for we 
never find any one who will allow 
that he is contented. Your grand- 
father, notwithſtanding every thing 
around him, and all he had done to 
pleaſe his fancy, led a miſerable life, 
None can be truly happy who do 
not ſeek to promote the happineſs of 
others ; for we live upon their ſmile 
and die by their frown, Who does 
not delight in humanity, benignity, 
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and gratitude? Who does not hate 
the proud, the wicked, the ſordid, or 


the cruel, and even ſpurn at the un- 


grateful? Thus every one may be 


underſtood to have a mutual alliance 
for ſupport of each other; and that 
alliance is the moſt noble which per- 


fects men in right conduct: it makes 


us partake of each other, as it were, 


and communicate rectitude among 


ourſelves. But ſo great is the uni- 


verſal power of habit, that although 
the moſt lively ſparks of virtue are 
implanted in us by nature, yet they 
are often extinguiſhed by it, and 
vices are nouriſhed and confirmed.” 


« But, Sir, the habit which leads 


men to ſomething elſe than happi- 


neſs 


ff 
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neſs muſt have ſome appearance or 
motive, ſurely, that wears a better in- 
vitation? You deſcribe virtue to 
poſſeſs all this, and yet habit leads 
men away from it! If virtue is de- 
ſired for any other thing than hap- 
pineſs, it ſnould ſeem that ſomething 
may be preferable, or at leaſt equal 
to it. Is it wealth, is it beauty, is It 
health?“ 1 

« Theſe are all tranſient,” faid 

Mr. Somerville. | 

« I * prafurcf* 

That's tranſient alſo,” replied he; 
c yet, my dear ſon, all theſe often 
aſſume alluring forms, and give us 
talte expectations of that happineſs 
which can alone be permanently ſe- 
H 4 cured 
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cured by habitual virtue; it is by act- 
ing under theſe falſe impreſſions, and 
by ſeeing through this falſe medium, 
that evil habits ariſe; but on the 


contrary, one act of virtue or libe- 


rality produces abundantly more en- 
joyment than any common pleaſure 
multiplied ten-fold. You may judge, 
therefore, of a man's enjoyment 
whoſe whole life is virtue. All good 
men, by nature, love honour and rec- 
titude, and they never deviate from 
this rule of conduct: ſo the truly : 
liberal ſuffer no act of kindneſs to be 
profitable to them; generoſity with 
emolument is incompatible ; none 

ever part with honour for a price, 
but thoſe who miſtake artifice for i. 
| Where 


EE 
Where is benevolence, when no one 
can; be found to unite his neigh- 


: bour's welfare with his own ? Where 


is friendſhip, when mutual regard is 


unfelt and unknown?“ — 


Henry breathed a deep ſigh. 


« You ſaid, Sir, that Mr. Howard 
might not be induced, whatever his 


daughter might; would it be wrong 
to try the reſult of that?ꝰ 
* Do you think, then, that Har- 


riet could join your labours in the 


field?“ 
* It ſhe loved me, Sir.“ 


Ah, my dear Henry, we have 
not love like this amongft us! Har- 


riet's mode of life too—it would be 


impoſſible—or worſe than miſery.” 


H 5 & Curſe: 
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« Curſe on theſe modes of life!“ 
interrupted Henry; © had we both 
been peaſants, we ſhould long ago 
have been able to tell each other our 
mind, and have been made happy in 
all our wiſhes. But, Sir, what could 
be the eonſequence, if—" 

« Aſk the events of this day, 
Henry.“ 


( wt © 
CHAP. XIII. 


Mn. Somerville having commu- 
nicated to his family all the unfa- 
vourable circumſtances which at- 
tended the event of the day; and 
having endeavoured to conſole one 
another by the moſt endearing aſſur- 
ances of mutual affection; Mrs. 
Somerville acquainted them that Mr. 
Howard had called in the morning, 
and expreſſed great concern at not 
meeting with Mr. Somerville. Our 
philoſopher, who, in his tranſactions 
with the world, ſtrictly attended to 
its forms, was now prevented from 

He going 
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going to the Park ; and, relying upon 
the information Mr. Howard would 
receive from Lord Norbury, enter- 
tained no doubt but that he ſhould 
ſee him next day. On the other 
hand, Mr. Howard remained for 
ſome days: in ſtrange aſtoniſhment at 
hearing nothing from his friend, and 
ſtill more at never ſeeing either 
Lord Norbury or Sir Francis Bloom, 
who had left the Park together as 
already mentioned, while the ladies 
were dreſſing, and without leeing any 
perſon to whom they had conde- 
ſcended to explain their departure 
or intimate their return. 

Suſpenſe awakens every apprehen- 
fion, and engenders ſuſpicion. The 
[ 5 approach- 
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approaching gala would, under ſuck 
a ſituation, increaſe his anxiety ; it 
was impoſſible to conjecture the road 
they had taken; and if they had really 
left him in diſguſt, it was equally im- 
poſſible for him to ſeek them. His 
family were ignorant of their inten- 
tions, and enjoyed that ſerene tran- 
quillity which evidently reſtifigd how 
remote they were from taking part 
in the ſtorm which was breaking 
round them. | 
In the midſt of the ſplendid deco- 
rations with which the houſe and park 
were now preparing for their gueſts, 
when every ſoul was buſy in for- 
warding the great coup d'æil, ſo eſ- 
ſential in every celebrity, a ſervant 
3500: arrived 
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arrived in great haſte, and preſented 
to Mr. Howard a letter addreſſed in 
the hand of Lord Norbury: 

„ dear Howard, 

Sir Francis Bloom and myſelf 
came hither yeſterday morning for a 
lounge to ſee old Somerville, who 
died while we were at his houſe : his 
ſon and grandſon arrived at the ſame 
time, and have cauſe to regret their 
fortunes. After I had continued 
with them for ſome time, we left the 
place together on our reſpective 
routes, Frank having gone before 
with a party whom he had joined at 
hazard during my ſtay at the houſe. 
I had not rode a mile on my return, 
before I perceived his horſes at the 


door 
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door of an inn, where I found him 
literally beat down and at his laſt 
ſtake, He has loſt every thing to 
one Armſtrong, whom you muſt 
remember to have been turned out 
one evening at Brookes's. I paſſed 
my word for his horſes; but when we 
were coming away, they were ſeized 
by an officer from town, for a debt 
due to ſome tradeſmen. Poor Frank 
is completely done up ! I have endea- 
voured to comfort him, but he is 
utterly in deſpair! He begs me to 
make his excuſes; and I truſt that, 
when you learn that his yexation has 
confined him ever ſince to his bed, 
you will pardon me alſo for not hav- 
ing left him. Adieu till I am en- 

TE ” abled 
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abled to leave our miſguided friend! 


and believe me 
Ever yours, © NorBury.” 


In reſpect to Lord Norbury, Mr. 
Howard would have readily left his 
houſe to viſit him; but for Sir Fran- 
eis, he never had entertained any 
other ideas than what might border 
upon diſguſt. He therefore contented 
himſelf with writing to his Lordſhip 
in anſwer, that, had any concern hap- 
pened to him, he ſhould have flown 
to him inſtantly; at preſent he muſt 
plead his preſſing engagements at 
home, and entreat his excuſe for 
ſending this expreſſion of his beſt 
wiſhes for Sir Francis Bloom's re- 


covery. 


When 
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When Lord Norbury read the let- 
ter, he concluded that Sir Francis 
could expect little aſſiſtance from 
Mr. Howard ; which when Sir Fran- 
is knew, he increaſed his preſent 
miſerable chagrin, by the moſt violent 
invectives againſt him, for his ſordid- 
neſs in the midſt of unbounded 
wealth ; aſcribing that character in- 
diſcriminately to all who, whether 
from motives of diſapprobation, 
withheld their countenance, or from 
ſiniſter cauſes pretended to an hypo- 
critical ſanctity in order to ſave them- 
ſelves from obliging their friends. 
« What obligations have I,” fait he, 
to a man who ſmiles upon me in 
ad 
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my proſperous days, and when I am 
caſt Cown diſdains to know me?“ 

| Armſtrong, wao had continued 
at the inn under che hopes of pigeon- 
ing Lord Norbury, and having learnt 
that the letter from the Park had 
produced no alteration in the preſent 
| ſtate of affairs, began to deſpair of 
advancing his purpoſe, till he hit 
upo a method of attracting his vic- 
tim again to the board, 

He ſent one of his companions to 
Sir Francis with a verbal meſſage, 
« that he was truly concerned at his 
ll-luck, and, in order to give him a 
further chance, he would offer him 
a throw for a cool hundred, and 
give him the ſtake.” This Lord Nor- 
þ : bury 
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bury diſapproved. * You have now,” 
ſaid he, ** cloſed the ſcene, and are 
ſatisfied of its folly : you regret bit- 
terly ſo unthankful a purſuit ; you 
are not yet under the clutches of this 
black-leg : depend upon it, if you 
liſten to this offer, you will be fol- 
lowed up till you become too much 
embarraſſed for exiſtence. Allow me 
to entreat you to reſiſt this tempta» 
tion, and to ſhew that you reſent 
an inſult like that now put upon 


you,” 


Sir Francis turned a deaf ear to 
this advice, until the word **.inſult” 
awakened him - not that he ſuffered 
any wrong at the propoſal made, for 
it had that inducement in it which 

7 raiſed 
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raiſed in him the laſt flaſh of expir- 
ing hope; but he judged of inſult 
only by the interpretation of others; 
and if this ſhould afterwards be 


deemed ſo by any of his companions 


of folly, he dreaded their ſneer far 


more than any ſecret ſenſations of 
his own heart. 
When the meſſenger returned for 
his anſwer, Sir Francis told him, in a 
haughty tone, that he rejected the 
propoſal with diſdain. 

Armſtrong's room was on the ſame 
ſtaircaſe; and the door of the Baro- 
net's apartment having been left open, 
they heard the anſwer delivered, 
which produced an imperious and 
unmeaning korſe-laugh, and an un- 
0 known 


( 

known voice exclaimed- The Baro- 
net won't die dunghill, by G—d * 

Lord N orbury was thoroughly 

tired of his companion, and the pe- 

nance he was thus bound to endure. 


He found it improper and unſafe 


to leave him in the midſt of theſe 


harpies: he could not conduct him 
to Mr. Howard: he had, therefore, 
no reſource but to propoſe a ſhort 
_ viſit at Norbury Caſtle. 

Sir Francis was in no mood to 
reliſh the ſtill ſilence of retirement; 
and therefore, to ſhun reflection, 
propoſed Brighthelmſtone, without 
poſſeſſing any of thoſe eſſential requi- 
fites which alone render that place 
agreeable to faſhion—money and 

good 
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good ſpirits. The journey was, 
however, agreed on. 

The ſpirit of gaiety which poſſeſſ- 
es the idle and diſſolute never fails 
to exhauſt the ſtores of friendſhip, 
or the vigour of human ſervices; it 
leaps the bounds of the ſincereſt pro- 
miſes; it diſdains the reſtraint of 
honourable fidelity; and, by ſpurning 
uſeful council, ruſhes into the gulf 
of preſent and eternal infamy. 

Lord Norbury, whoſe diſpoſition 
was all compliance, could not leave 
the houſe of Mr. Howard for the 
reſt of the ſeaſon without waiting 
upon him; beſides which, he had 
ſome previous arrangements to make 
or to order in Suffolk, before he 
could 
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could conveniently alter his plan; 
and therefore, as his friend had 
conſiderably amended during the paſt 
two days, he propoſed leaving him 
to his own care while he rode to the 
Park, promiſing to return on the 
following evening, charging him at 
the ſame time to avoid the leaſt inter- 
view with Armſtrong or his aſſo- 

ciates. e 
His Lordſhip arrived at the Park 
time enough before it was neceſſary 
for him to dreſs, to relate ſome fur- 
ther particulars to Mr. Howard of 
his friend's ſituation, and of the plan 
for his amuſement now adopted. 1 
fear,” ſaid Mr. Howard, « that 
plan will never anſwer his purpoſe; 
he 
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he is too far gone ever to be amuſed 
without mingling theſe accurſed dice 
into the ſcheme. I have long under- 
ſtood that he has loſt or mortgaged | 
every inch of ground he poſſeſſed, 
and has no other reſource but a gaol : 
beware of your Lordſhip's regard 
for him: his principles and his pro- 
fligacy together will one day or other 
injure your own fortune and happi- 
neſs :—1if you can ſhake him off, it 
will be the moſt fortunate ſtroke you 
can deſire.” | 
A carriage with ſoine of Mrs. 
Howard's moſt intimate friends now 
drove to the door, which reminded 
them that it was time to dreſs ; and 
though Lord Norbury was very de- 
1 ſirous 
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| rous of returning to his friend, yet 
he ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded 
to reſt during that night, and par- 
take of the gay ſcene which in a few 


minutes would be opened to his view. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


"Woes extrance at the lodge, and 


the avenue to the houſe, told the ad- 
miring multitude, that nature for that 
evening yielded to the ſplendour of 
art. Lamps of various colours hung 
in fefloons from tree to tree; the 
ſaloon was decorated with devices of 


light, rendered more brilliant by in- 


numerable reflectors of cut glaſs; 


the drawing-room, opening to a 
very large orangery with myrtles and 
| flowering ſhrubs, was entirely illu- 
minated with tranſparencies of A pollo 
and the Muſes, admitting, by a receſs 

towards 


{ 

towards the gardens, an orcheſtra of 
conſiderable extent. The lawn, the 
viſta, the whole ſurrounding parterre, 
alſo vied with each other 1n render- 
ing the coup d'æil a ſcene of enchant- 
ment; but the moſt material of all 
were the chief actors on the ſcene. 
Mrs, Howard, at all times elegant, 
was here moſt truly the Queen of 
Smiles : her daughter Harriet, in all 
the charms of excellence, ſeemed to 
have deſcended from her native 
ſkies ; ſhe looked' or ſeemed to look 
around for one, who in this buſy 
| ſport of gaiety might well have found 
a ſpace; or, like the father of the 
world, ſurrounded by every charm, 
ſave one! 


La the 
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<c - the ſweets of. ſenſe. 


Do they not oft with kind acceſſion flow 


Jo raiſe harmonious fancy's native charm?” | 


The brilliancy of the entertain- 
ment, and the ſumptuous ſplendour 
of the company, filled the imagina- 
tion and the paſſions with unex- 
ampled exultation. Spectators from 
all parts of the county were aſſem- 
bled ;—the numerous train of equi- 
Pages and ſervants filled the roads 
near the place, and the ſounds of 
feſtive luxury chid the lazy fun for 
keeping back his morning rays. 

The night was peculiarly ſerene— 
the ſultry ſun had yielded to the cool 
zephyrs of evening; —the air was 
ſtill, and every external charm ſeemed 

to 
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E 
ro lend its congenial tranſport to the 
melody within: harmony took her 
walk undiſturbed, and pleaſure 


60 at each pauſe her melting accents 


caught, 

Ia ſweet delirium of romantic thought,” 

The rooms, the lawn, and every 
alcove, were filled with company, 
and every heart ſeemed to feaſt upon 
the raptute of its own enjoy ment. 
Harriet, whoſe proficiency in mulic 
had often led her to indulge inventive 
fancy with the compoſition of ſome 
delicate air ſhe had read or tranſ- 
formed to her taſte, was earneſtly 
ſoliciced by ſome ladies, whom Lord 
Norbury had joined, to favour them 
in. an alcove with one of her laſts fa- 
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vourites, A guitar was procured 
with ſome care that it might not be 
generally obſerved, and ſhe ſung to it 
the following little air, which ſhe had 
altered from a juſtly favourite author. 


AIR. . 

Say what tranſports the timid dove, 
The wreath of conqueſt, or of love ? 
What compaſs points her daring flight, 
Where mortals gaze and bleſs the ſight ? 


Bid rocks, and woods, and mountams riſe, 


Eclipſe her native ſhades, or ſkies ;. 
In vain !—thro? pathleſs air ſhe goes, 


And *iights where all ker cares repoſe! 


66 Oh, Heavens!“ exclaimed a 
voice, and by the accompanying 
ſound claſping both hands, from be- 
hind the alcove—and, as it conſcious | 


of 
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of the imprudence of the emotion, a 
tuſtling was inſtantly heerd among 
the leaves, and ſome haſty foot-ſteps 
ſaccceded acroſs the path-way be- 
hind the lawn. The ladies were 
much alarmed, and Harriet trembled 
with ſurpriſe, The gentlemen at- 
' tempted to rally their ſpirits ; but 
Harriet knew too well that weil- 
known voice to recover ſo readily to 
her former tranquillity 3 in every 
ſigure ſhe expected to trace the fea- 
tures of one whoſe preſence would 
have made the whole complete 


And ſtill the traced his ſteps along the glade, 

When hazy hues and glimmering lights be- 
tray'd | 

Half viewleſs forms —"? 
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while Henry frequently ſlackened 
his pace, and often unobſerved put 
back his haſtening ſteps, 


cc ſtill liſtening, as the breeze 


Heav'd his deep ſighs among the aged trees 

Some young men, rather elevated 
by too frequent aſſiduities at the 
ſide-board, who heard or underftood 
very indiſtinctly the rumour as it buz- 
zed through the company, mingling 
error and inconſiſtency as it paſſed 
along, deſirous of diſtinguiſhing their 
valour, and emboldened by the glory 
of conquering a lying antegon'ſt, 
whom they judged to be an ignorant 
peaſant whom clumſy curioſity had. 
Jed too near the circle, ſet off, againſt 


the perſuaſion of every one near them, 
; 10 


„ 
to overtake the inſolent fugitive, de- 
termining that his puniſhment ſhould 
be not more innocent than his crime— 
by placing him in the centre of the 
illuminated lawn, a ridiculous ſpec- 
tacle for the company's amuſement. 

Mr. Howard, who had hitherto 
been engaged in another part of the 
rooms, now joined the general buz 
upon the lawn, and laughed heartily 
at the ſimple cauſe of alarm, very 
much diſapproving the ſcheme of 
revenge, and ſending one of the ſer- 
vants after the purſuers to ſtop their 
progreſs. 

The chief part of the company 
now gathered into the drawing - room, 
to hear a piece compoſed by Dr. 

7 . 6 Haydn, 
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Haydn, and which he had conſented 
to lead on the grand piano forte. 
Scarcely ten people were left upon 
the lawn, of whom Lord Norbury, 
three other gentlemen, Miſs Howard 
and two female friends, made a part, 
They walked near enough to the 
houſe to enjoy the muſic, and till 
avoid the heat of the room, 
Harriet, who had been much alarm- 
ed at the folly of the purſuit, diſ- 
charged her mind from anxiety as 
much as ſhe could, by the probability 
that, whether the voice had really been 
Henry's, or not, the fugitive muſt 
have long ago cleared his ground 
before his valiant purſuers had ſet 
out upon their fooliſh journey. She 
| could 


1 

could not avoid, however, lending a 
liſtening ear to the ſilence of the 
nigkt, when the trampling of feet at 
a diſtance and the murmur of voices 
were indiſtinctly heard: ſhe ſmiled in 
the ſecurity of ſeeing theſe noble 
ſons of courage placing themſelves 
in the ſpot they had deſigned for the 
terrified peaſant, and boaſting of 
what their arm would have achieved 
if they had been fortunate enough to 
have found him. 
The prodigious throng of car- 
riapes, horles, and ſervants in wait- 
ing, could eaſily account for the 


noiſe they heard; bur their tranquil 


| pleaſures were ſoon diſturbed by the 


nearer approach of oaths and voices 
| I 6 —C Un- 


(- fo ) 
—* Unhand me, Sir! Hand- 
cuff him! the ſtocks the horſe- 
pond!— hang'd in chains! 29k Lead 
on!—ſhew me to Mr. Howard!“ 
all expreſſed in tumult and confu- 
fion ; more and more diſguſting as it 
approached, and mingled with the 
rage and anger of twenty voices at 
once, and none were wholly arti- 


culate. Many of the company ran 


out to the lawn, and were ſoon 
amuſed by the heroes who had lately 
left them, aſſiſted by a ſcore of the 
country people, to whom they had 
taken care to transfer the trouble of 
bringing the victim along. They 
entered the lawn in this triumph, 
dragging along a man folded in a 

13 — 9 large 
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large ſurtout and covered with” #. 
broad ſlouched hat ;—his hands were 


tied behind him by a handkerchief; 
and a dozen fellows: clenched their 
fiſts round the collar of his coat. 

« Where is your maſter ? —Shew 
me to Mr, Howard!“ he exclaimed, 
and ſuddenly diſengaged his: hands, 
which he now dealt about in fo pro- 
tuſe a manner upon two of the young 
gentlemen who were running forwards 
to the company to brag and lie about 
what they had done, that they had 


very foon little power left to aſk 


for mercy, - One of the peaſants who 
held him ſeized a ſtick from the 


hand of one of the followers, and 
ſtruck him ſo violent a blaw-on the 
left 
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left arm as utterly to diſable it; and 
in the ſcuffle he loſt his hat. 'Tis 
he !—'is he !—my Henry !” cried 
Harriet, ruſhing from the affrighted 
circle, and, ſpringing forwards, fell 
upon his panting boſom and ſunk 
into lifeleſs night. 

2 My ſoul! my life!” exclaimed 
Henry, ſtruggling to ſupport her: 
ce could I have conceived all this, 
how much more would I have wil- 
lingly borne !*” 

Mr. Howard, who now haſtened to 
the ſpot, ſtood petrified with amaze- 
ment at the picture. 5 Every hand 
was buſy and too buſy in ſeeking re- 


medies, and giving aſſiſtance to carry 
his daughter to a room. Henry 
could 
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could not be perſuaded to guit his: 
luxurious hold, till he had left her 
on a ſopha in the care of her mother 
and « few female friends. 

Exulting and riotous with a joy 
which nature would be outraged by 
the feeble attempts at deſcription, 
and bounding with a gratitude no 
other human being ever felt, Henry 
gazed around him on the admiring 
crowd, ſwelling with the conſcious 
pride of unaffected love, and breath- 
ing all the holy energy of unadulte- 
rate paſſion, crowned with the bleſſ- 
edneſs of ſincere return. 

ce From henceforth ſhe is mine!“ 
ſaid he, claſping both his hands: 

S how 


E 
* how are my anxious moments all 
repaid!” 

Every one was anxious to hear the 
ſtory of the adventure; and Mr. 
Howard with Lord N orbury, having 
themſclves- helped him to get rid of 
his coat, and to wind his left arm in 
a ſling, diſcovered a more intereſting 
figure to the company than had 
perhaps ever before awakened their 
admiration. 0 
They ſeated him on a ſopha. c 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XV. 


F 1 HAVE much apology, Sir,“ 
ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf to Mr. 
Howard, to make for the ſituation 
in which J have thus diſturbed the 
harmony of your ſplendid entertain- 
ment. It may be ſaid, that the me- 
lancholy cauſe which prevented me 
from accepting your kind invitation 
ſhould have kept me at home. I 
feared the imputation of ineonſiſt- 
ency ; but this event makes me dif- 
dain that fear. Ever ſince my grand» 
father died, I have ſtrove to dif- 
courage what, perhaps, I was too 

pre- 
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preſumptuous, though ſilently, to 
have indulged before to hear the 
whole county talk of your prepara- 


tions—to know that this earthly 


| Paradiſe was but five miles, within 


my reach—how could I refrain 
The decent orders of ſociety pre- 
vented my appearance; but my heart 


jrreſiſtibly led me to become a hid- 
den ſpe ctator, and to watch the ob- 


ject moſt attracting to my heart: 1 


would have given worlds to have 
ſuppreſſed the exclamation of rap- 


ture I then counted” fatal. I fled, 


not through fear, but through re- 
ſpect to you and to the 1dolized object 
who excited it, When TI heard the 


haſty ſteps of thoſe who purſued me, 


I faced 


1 
faced about, let my character 


might ſuffer in my own eyes as well 


as theirs at acting the daſtardly part 


of a fugitive vagabond. Before 1 was 
ſpoken to I was met with blows, 
oaths, and execrations, as though 1 
had fled from juſtice, ſtained with 
hands of blood. Aſſailed on every 
| fide, I threw away the ſtick I held 

in my hand, that I might defend 
myſelf on equal terms, for I felt the 
graſp of one of the ruMans at my 
throat; before he fell another charg- 
ed me in the face, I was beſet by 
numbers. Two young men whole 
dreſs, ſuperior to the reſt, led me to 
ſuppoſe them to be in liveries (for I 
could not miſtake them ſor any of 


your 
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your company), ſeized me by one 


arm, and diſcharged their fiſts toge- 
ther in my face, which I returned as 
well as I was able, till one fell near 
me, and the other withdrew, prefer- 
ring the taſk of urging on the reſt of 
their companions. I felt that I had 
not committed any crime worthy of 
all this -I juſtified myſelf by the ex- 
ceſs of my puniſhment—but the end 
has amply rewarded the toil!” 

Mr. Howard, who had liſtened 
attentively to this animated narrative, 
forbore to preſs the converſation 
further, leſt, from the praiſe which 
Henry drew upon himſelf from the 
lips of every hearer, he ſhould not 
have been able to preſerve his own 

con- 
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<onſideration for his daughter, whom 
he had no deſign to diſpoſe of ſo ſud- 
denly ; for he had weighed her evi- 
dent attachment, and adviſed her 
upon cool reflection. He therefore 
ordered his poſt- chariot to be ready 
at the door immediately. During 
this explanation, the affair having be- 
come the univerſal topic amongſt all 
the gentlemen of the ſecond table, 
a crowd had gathered round the 
front of the houſe; and as ſoon as the 
news of the poſt-chariot was circulat- 
ed from the door to the ſtable, there 
was ſcarcely a man who could venture 
to leave his ſtand but ruſhed for- 
ward to ſee Henry come out. In 
the mean time Harriet, who had been 
| recovered 
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recovered by the attentions of her 
mother and ſiſter, and two of their ſe- 
lect friends, with whom alone ſhe had 
been ſuffered to retire, had repeatedly 
aſked if Henry was ſafe, and had 
been indulged by the promiſe that 
ſhe ſhould ſee him on the next 
day;—but the evening was far ſpent, 
and ſhe withdrew unobſerved to 
her chamber, | 

A ſervant announced that the poſt- 
Chariot was at the door. The curi- 
oſity of the people for a man they 
had ſeen every day was wonderful. 
As he took leave of the company, 
every eye and every breaſt ** told 
him their eſteem :” as he approached 
the hall, an hundred voices, with 


eyes | 


6 


eyes eagerly peering in from the 


hall- door, cried, “ Here he comes! 


Here he comes!” Mr. Howard and 


Lord Norbury accompanied him. 
God bleſs your Honour |! Heavens 
_ preſerve you, maſter! They did not 
know it was you!“ broke from every 
tongue ;—and as he bowed to them 
with thanks, their honeſt hearts over- 
flowed in redoubled cheers, which 
followed him to a conſiderable dif- 
tance. 
The houſe was ſoon after cleared. 
Is it within the compaſs of the 
human ſoul to imagine the luxury of 
Henry's mind? Is it within the 
ſcope of nature's moſt indulgent 
gifts thus to be bleſt almoſt before 
6 = 
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He ſought the bleſſing ? Does human 


Ton afford us inſtances of ſuch high 


1 and heavenly ſincerity, where heart 
FE 55 8. meets heart, and breaks the chain of 
* 7 "y I human forms, and ſecks and finds, 
ZZ” and thus makes union with its own? 

Mierciful Providence! thy decrees, 


ever formed for happineſs and love, 


would guide the councils of our 


hearts, and wake anew the energy 


of things, if human pride and cere- 
monious craft, multiplying all the 
evils of our probation, did not disjoin 
thy faireſt happieſt 1 work! 

Whenever we look into the heart, 


before the ways of men have ſpread 
_ nets around it, before pale envy has 


given It foreign claims, and. ſordid 
intereſt 


gs {8 ) 
g. taught it to be diflatisfied 
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. and dilaffected with itſelf, 8 Haft 


it formed for ſincerity, moulded in - 


the lap of truth, and ignorantof.ſfin;; 
en * nobleft ſources of de- 


r unſuſpicious confidence, a 
+ |; ng charity, and a virtuous af- 


earth a heaven! 


For I the 8 


Dill 8 and from the ſilken gem 
Its lucid leaves unfolds ; for him the hand 
Of Autumn tinges every fertile branch 


With blooming gold, and bluſhes like the 


morn, 


Each paſſing hour ſheds .. her - 


wings; - 
And fall new beauties meet his lonely walk, 
2 K. And 


Bleſt mortal! Could his 
* early J contigue, he would make 1 
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